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| succeeded in gaining a scholarship and several prizes, and 
omnia | took his bachelor's degree in 1842, as a Senior Optime, 
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Rector of Eversley, Hants, isa son of the late Rev. His original intention was to study for the profession 
Charles Kingsley, who was successively Examining | of the law; but, after devoting some time to prepara- 
Chaplain to Dr. Her- | " ate : | tion for that call- 





ing, he entered holy 
orders. He was or- 
dained deacon to- 
wards the end of 
1842, and priest in 
the following year, 
by Dr. Sumner, 
Bishop of Winches- 
ter. His first cure 
| was Eversley, a 
moorland parish in 
Hampshire; and the 
| living becoming va- 
cant after he had 
held the curacy 
about a year and a 
half, he was pre- 
sented to it by the 
patron, the late Sir 
| John Cope, Bart. 
As aclergyman, Mr. 
Kingsley is noted 
for his stern adhe- 
rence to unsparing, 
uncom promising 
truth, and for his 
earnest desire to 
have Christianity 
translated into our 
everyday life, both 
individual and na- 
tional, and welded 
into our social sys- 
tem. 

That he is a 
“preacher,” other 
than by profession 
—ina sense distinct 
from that of priest 


bert Marsh, when 
Bishop of Peter- | 
borough, Rector of 
Barnack, Northamp- 
tonshire, of Clovelly, 
Devonshire, and 
eventually of Chel- 
sea, Middlesex, and 
whodiedin 1860. He 
isdescended from an 
ancient Cheshire fa- 
mily, the Kingsleys 
of Kingsley, in the 
forest of Delamere, 
who suffered  se- 
verely during the 
civil wars from their 
fidelity to the cause 
of the Parliament. 
His ancestor’s com- 
mission to raise a 
troop of horse has 
long been in the 
family. It is signed | 
by Oliver Cromwell 
and Ireton. One 
branch of the Kings- 
leys emigrated and 
settled in America |: 
among the “Pilgrim 
Fathers,” where the 
family still flourish, 
and where one of | 
them, the late Dr. | 
Kingsley, was some 
time Classical Pro- | 
fessor at Yale Col- 
lege. Mr. Charles | 

ingsley was born | 


at Holme Vicarage, cz | or pastor—by an- 

on the border of | THE REV. CANON KINGSLEY. other ordination 
(From photographs by the London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, and by % > ant 

Dartmoor, Devon- | oy ese. Minshull sal ie Chester.) ‘ than man s—by vir- 





shire, on the 12th of | . tue of endowments 
June, 1819. Having received the rudiments of his edu-| as truly God-given as his artistic cunning and his poet's 
cation at home, he became, at the age of fourteen, a pupil | fire—we have next to show. It isthe outermost charac- 
of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge (son of the poet), and | teristic of such an one, that in all and above all he be 
afterwards a student at King’s College, London, whence | the preacher -—for it is the peculiarity of this vocation, 
he removed to Magdalen College, Cambridge. Here he | that while it permits of no divided soul, no second love, 
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no “subordinate ‘purpose—it may be carried out by a 
variety of methods. The consecrated exponent of 
spiritual truths has only one work in the world, but a 
large choice of means. He who prefers to it other 
ambitions, however honourable—the indulgence of tastes, 
however refined, or of affections, however pure—betrays 
that to him the Divine call has never come. But he who 
lives for it alone—insensible to wealth and fame; sub- 
ordinating the love of letters, and even the love of family 
and friends—is compensated by the circumstance that 
all these are his to use, and in using to enjoy—that it is 
his to charm wealth even from the grip of avarice; to 
win fame wide as the knowledge of his mother tongue ; 
to find in literature more than a second speech ; and to 
draw the sweetest influences of spiritual strength from 
the well of household affection. Of this twofold law, 
Kingsley is a beautiful illustration. It is impossible to 
hear or read one of those discourses in which, with a 
text of Scripture as his motto, he addresses himself 
directly to men’s hearts and consciences, without feeling 
that he is deeply in earnest; that he is a profound 
believer in the things whereof he speaks ; and that the 
seat of his belief is that centre of the soul which, inac- 
cessible alike to logical demonstrations and sentimental 
ditties, can only be reached through the life, as the life 
only from 74. It is plain that he has got hold of truths 
which never yet were got without sore travail, and the 
possession of which is as much a servitude as a joy. 
These truths, it is also plain, are as strictly relevant to 
others as they are personal to himself. His language is 
singularly unlike that of nearly every other preacher 
one has ever heard—yet there glimmers through it that 
trackless vein of celestial gold which crops out in the 
prophetic age of every people and the vital belief of 
every church. Intensely individual as we feel his doc- 
trines must be, we see that they are nevertheless of the 
very “form and pressure of the time;” woven in the 
loom of an incommunicably personal experience, but 
dyed with all the colours of this many-tinted age, 
When we extend our acquaintance from his sermons to 
his writings, we find that we have changed only the 
place—that the same man is with us still, saying sub- 
stantially the same things. The drama and the lyric, 
the novel and the biography, the scientific paper and the 
political lecture, we find to be but varied forms of the 
homily in the hands of a great master of homiletics. 
Even the social changes advocated in some of these 
productions, we soon discover, are only the vestures of 
certain spiritual truths, and are advocated less for the 
sake of the material benefits anticipated than for the 
sake of the spiritual truths embodied. 

Canon Kingsley has mingled largely with working 
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men, and has taken an active and leading part in the 
ragged-school movement, and various other efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the working classes, to such 
an extent as to have earned the name of the “Chartist 
parson.” _ Always fearless in speech, and with a spirit 
ever restless with a purpose of good,—always in martial 
attitude in the presence of oppression, wrong, and the 
workers of iniquity,—he has gained from Mr. Tennyson 
the sobriquet of a “Soldier-priest.” Mr. Kingsley is one 


of a small body of men who, ever alive to the miséries 
of the operative classes, were more especially aroused 
into action by the revelations of Henry Mayhew ip 
his papers on “London Labour and the London Poor” 
These men, with the Rev. F. D. Maurice at their head, 
“convinced that no one class is chartered to revel in 
luxury while another is doomed to toil, yet lack the 
necessary means of existence ; and believing that they 
came into the world on purpose to share in its work,” 
set about inquiring how they could best ameliorate the 
condition of the afflicted and half-starved poor. They 
had left their halls and mansions to teach in noisome 
ragged-schools. They had given and given in money, 
until the conclusion was forced upon them that indis- 
criminate alms was often a premium to idleness. So 
they thought that if they could assist them to help them- 
selves a great point might be accomplished. With 
this view they called conferences, at which clergymen, 
lawyers, and peers met numbers of artizans and labourers 
to discuss theirwrongs and remedies. It was considered 
that the best thing to do would be to set the operatives 
up in business on their own account, and to combine the 
capitalist and the labourer in one person. As the tailor- 
trade was then eliciting special attention, and its “ sweat- 
ing system” held up for general execration, it was 
determined to commence the experiment with a “ Work- 
ing Tailors’ Association.” Funds were subscribed and 
lent to them at an interest of 4 per cent., and the scheme 
was launched and succeeded. Other associations in 
various trades followed with more or less success. Mr. 
Kingsley powerfully contributed to their success by his 
lectures, tracts, and the novel of “ Alton Locke,” which 
had a tailor for its hero. As the author of this novel, 
Mr. Kingsley set himself at once on a high, but insecure 
pinnacle in the general estimation ; and the influential 
organs of the weekly press, with only one or two ex- 
ceptions, criticised the work in mingled terms of praise 
and protest,—in .a proportion more flattering to the 
author’s consciousness of power than favourable to his 
future appearances... 
Mr. Kingsley has since plied his pen with an activity 
which makes it obligatory upon the critic to ascertain 
once for all what he is, and what may be expected ol 
him. The man who produces a dozen volumes—besides 
quarterly review articles, philosophical lectures, and 
other serious trifles—in a few years, is either one of that 
respectable class of writers, who, compelled to be con 
tent to be useful, do not solicit criticism, but are yet the 
most likely to need it for their correction; or else 
one of that high and mighty group who are above 
criticism, as the gods are above law, and rather to be 
studied as setting the rule than judged as its subjects. 
It is perhaps as an author that Canon Kingsley 5 
best known. And here we continually encounter the 
rough vigour of the old Saxon spirit which he inherits, 
and the swift bounding blood that tingled in the veins 
of the Commonwealth's man. They flash out in “Alton 
Locke,” “ Yeast,” “ Hypatia,” in pamphlet, article, and 
review, passionately startling and with terrible earnest 
| ness. 
| First, and most obviously, Mr. Kingsley is a gr 
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word-painter. He possesses in a rare degree that rare | 
faculty—rare even in an age when to observe and to | 
describe are subjects of set lessons at schools of all ranks 
—by which the ideal is made actual, and the common is 
glorified with the glory of the ideal. His pen depicts a 
sunset with the grandeur of Turner, and a hedgerow 
with the fidelity of a pre-Raphaelite. To his poet’s eye, 
the beetles that crawl about the threshold and stairs of | 
Alton Locke’s poor home are clothed with the mail of | 
Milton’s angels ; and his artist pencil makes us see, as| 
did that puny dreamer leaning over Battersea-bridge, 
vistas of delight in the westward-winding Thames. The 
fields about London—the fenny meadows of the east | 
country—the leafy fox-covers and chalk-ridges of Wilt- | 
shire—the downs and coves of Devon—the slimy, | 
monster-peopled Nile—the orange groves and orchid | 
forests of Barbados—the tropic splendours and Alpine | 
horrors of the Orinoco country—are all alike within his 
ken, and under his hand, It has been said of Dickens | 
that he could describe a town pump, but not the Falls of | 
Niagara. No such smart injustice can be attempted upon | 
Mr. Kingsley. His pages mirror every phase of nature | 
with a versatility and faithfulness that resemble the | 
daguerreotype, but with a warmth of colour which that 
bastard art neither possesses nor can receive. Charles | 
Lamb is not more thoroughly a cockney than he, to) 
judge from his pictures of London life, as well as of| 
London scenery ; yet “Christopher North” was not more | 
thoroughly at home upon the heath, or beside the trout- | 
stream. His familiarity with the banks of Chelsea. | 
reach, and with the manners of medical students, was 
explicable from the fact that his father claimed the philo- 
sopher of Cheyne-walk as a parishioner ; and if the other | 
ges of “ Alton Locke” showed mastery of the slang of | 
the tailor’s shop-board by no means attainable from | 
blue-books, we could ascribe it to visits analogous to | 
those of his hero to the Cambridge cousin. But in his | 
next work (“ Yeast : a Problem”), we find innumerable | 
passages like this, impossible to the most accomplished 
London littérateur with merely “the luck to see a run :”— 
“The edge of a great fox-cover; a flat wilderness of 
low, leafless oaks, fortified by a long, dreary thorn-capped 
ivy ditch, with sour red water oozing out at every yard ; 
a broken gate leading into a strait wood-ride, ragged with 
dead grasses, and black with fallen leaves, the centre 
mashed into a quagmire by innumerable horse-hoofs. 
. . . . A silent, dim, distanceless, steaming, rotting 
day in March. The last brown oak-leaf, which had stood 
out the winter's frost, spun and quivered plump down, 
and then lay ; as if ashamed to have broken for a moment 
the ghastly stillness, like an awkward guest at a great 
dumb dinner-party. A cold suck of wind just proved its 
existence by toothaches on the north side of all faces. 
The spiders, having been weather-bewitched the night 
before, had unanimously agreed to cover every brake and 
brier with gossamer cradles, and never a fly to be caught 
in them ; like Manchester cotton-spinners, madly glutting 
the market in the teeth of ‘no demand.’ The steam | 
crawled out of the dark turf, and reeked off the flanks | 
| 





and nostrils of the shivering horses, and clung with clammy 
Paws to frosted hats and dripping boughs. A soulless, | 
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skyless, catarrhal day, as if that bustling dowager, old 
Mother Earth—what with match-making in spring, and 
Sétes champétres in summer, and dinner-giving in autumn 
—was fairly worn out, and put to bed with the influenza, 
under wet blankets and the cold water cure. Tt 
On and on, down the wind and down the vale; and the 
canter became a gallop, and the gallop a long, straining 
ride; and a hundred horse-hoofs crackled like flame among 
the stubbles, and thundered fetlock deep along the heavy 
meadows ; till the rolling grass-lands spread 
out into flat black open fallows, crossed with grassy baulks, 
and here and there a long, melancholy line of tall elms, 
while before them the high chalk ranges gleamed above 
the mist like a vast wall of emerald enamelled with snow, 
and the winding river glittering at their feet.” 

Mr. Kingsley is a dramatic and lyric poet, in addition 
to being a very popular and pictorial prose writer, as was 
shown by. his “Saint’s Tragedy,” published in 1846. 
This is considered one of the best reading dramas of 
modern times, and containing some remarkable represen- 
tations of human life as it existed and wrestled in the 
time of S. Elizabeth of Hungary. Its author is especially 
successful in dealing with the struggles and heart- 
burnings of religious fanaticism, in which he reveals a 
subtle knowledge of human nature; and all his writings 
are eloquent of that tumult, transition, enthusiasm, 
and aspiration, that everywhere agitate the young mind 
of the Present—the “ spirit of the years to come, yearning 
to mix itself with life.” 

In addition to the books we have mentioned, Mr. 
Kingsley is the author of “ Phaethon,” “ Alexandria and 
her Schools,” “ Hypatia, or New Foes with an Old Face,” 
“Glaucus, or the Wonders of the Shore,” “ Westward 
Ho!” “Two Years Ago,” “The Ancien Régime,” 
“ Andromeda, and other Poems,” “The Water Babies,” 
“The Roman and the Teuton,” and of various volumes 
of sermons. 

Various are the paths of literature which he has assayed 
totread. The novel—the drama—the sermon—the tract 
—the review—all have been handled by him, and with 
more or less of ease and success, in the judgment of all. 
His “Village Sermons” are eulogised by well qualified 
judges—and he is one of the few living clerics whom we 
should name, @ priori, as likely to write effective pulpit 
addresses to our rural population. In Fraser's Magazine 
may be traced many a clever criticism by Mr. Kingsley 
—replete with vivacity, earnestness, and mannerism ; 
like no other man’s criticism—neither very profound, nor 
very scholarly, nor very acute, nor very witty—but 
written off in a familiar, dashing style, with more than 
a spice of humour, and a good deal of practical English 
sense. ; 

In 1859 he was appointed Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, which post he resigned 
in 1869 on being appointed a Canon Residentiary of 
Chester Cathedral. icc Bhs 

At the opening of the Basingstoke Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in 1869, Canon Kingsley thus alluded to the beauties 
of nature and art as applied to the working population 
of large towns :—‘“I feel very strongly that these exhi- 
bitions will do much good, not merely in calling out any 
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latent artistic or constructive talent there may be in the 
mechanics of this particular locality, but also in raising 
the artistic tone of the neighbourhood. I attach great 
value to what I call the artistic tone of a population, and 
its sense of the beautiful. I know that there are those 
who think little of art in comparison with morality and 
virtue: and they are perfectly right. You may have a 
sense of the beautiful and artistic instinct amongst a 
profligate and abandoned people, but Art has nothing to 
do with that ; for, on the other hand, you may have a 
degraded people without any sense of Art whatever. Yet 
if I wanted to look for brutality I would not go to the 
domain of health, gracefulness, and cleanliness ; but I 
should go amongst squalor, rags, and degradation of both 
body and mind. I cannot believe that the population of 
our large towns can be debased by being brought in 
contact with the beautiful in Art any more than by the 
beautiful in Nature. A man cannot go to the back streets 
of a provincial town, or walk about the country, without 
seeing around him a want of refinement in the faces of 
young men, and in young women too, which shows that 
their sense of the beautiful has hardly been cultivated at 
all. That sense ought to be called out in them, by 
‘bringing them in contact with Art. Nature they are 
so accustomed to that they don’t know a beautiful sunset 
when they see it. Let them see the beautiful in Art 
which will be reflected back upon Nature; and if you 
teach them to admire the beautiful things which man can 
make, you may at last awaken them up to see the 
thousands of beautiful things made by God.” 

At the meeting of the Church Choirs of the North 
Devon Choral Union, recently held at Ilfracombe, Canon 
Kingsley, in adverting to the Choral Festival, congratu- 
lated the members on the improvement of feeling which 
such meetings created, in two points: first, as showing 
that English people were awakening to the importance of 
worship, as distinct from either preaching or prayer :— 
“Both the two last were good and indispensable : but 
worship the very heathens had felt was a third matter 
just as necessary ; and if any did not quite understand 
him, he begged them to think over the word ‘worship’ 
in the light which their own singing and choral services 
would throw on it. Next, he congratulated the audience 
on the increased attention to Art in England during the 
last twenty-five years, especially in that art which was 
most open to all classes—namely, music. To bea poet, 
painter, or sculptor, required very special good-fortune 
and good training ; but to be a musician was open now 
to all who had natural musical taste. In that art, at 
least, the ‘rich and poor should meet together,’ and feel 
that ‘God was the Maker of them all,’ when they found 
the same musical capabilities, the same power of enjoy- 
ing and of identifying oneself with the works of the 
highest musical geniuses, bestowed alike on peasant and 
on peer. 

It only remains to be added here that Canon Kingsley 
married, in 1844, Fanny, daughter of the late Pascoe 
Grenfell, Esq., of Taplow House, Bucks (many years 
Liberal member for Truro, and afterwards for Great 
Marlow), and of the Hon. Georgiana St. Leger, youngest 
daughter of the first Viscount Doneraile. 





ON OATHS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





OATHS have been used in all countries at all times. The 
Persians swore by the sungthe Scythians by air and their 
scimitars. The covenant between Abraham and Abime. 
lech, B.c. 1891 (Gen. xxi. 23), was sealed by an oath, and 
perjury was severely punished under the Mosaic ritual, 
The writings of the Greeks show that they attached great 
importance to cursing. The Athenians, for example, 
ordered a public cursing to be inflicted upon Alcibiades b 
the priestesses. The Athenians swore by “the twelve 
great gods” or their father’s herds, the Spartans by 
Castor and Pollux. Beautiful women did not think it 
beneath their dignity to swear by Juno, Venus, or Ceres, 
Solemn oaths were also taken by the Greeks with up- 
lifted hands, before altars laden with sacrifices. They 
used them in judicial proceedings, for the Dicaste, who 
were judges and jurymen, gave their verdict upon oath. 
It does not appear that every witness was bound to take 
an oath. In Roman judicial proceedings oaths were 
taken as freely, if not more so. The plaintiff was re- 
quired to swear that he did not prosecute fraudulently. 
Scribonius Libo erected a roof on a well near the Temple 
of Faustina, where a thunderbolt had fallen. It enclosed 
an altar and chapel, and near it was the tribunal of a 
Pretor or Triumvir, who presided over affairs of com- 
merce. The bankers assembled around this well, and 
oaths were publicly administered." The military oath 
was the most sacred a Roman could take. It was called 
sacramentum, and taken upon the ensigns. Before BC. 
216 the soldiers took it voluntarily, and promised not to 
desert the army; but after that date they were com- 
pelled to take it, and swear that they would meet at the 
command of the consuls, and not leave the standards 
unless permitted. Each time the soldier went on a cam- 
paign, the oath was renewed. 

We have noted that oaths were part of the Roman 
legal system. They were introduced into our own about 
A.D. 528, or as some think c. 600. In August 824, 150 
monks were sworn at a synod held at Cliff. Sometimes 
the Anglo Saxons (like the Northern nations) laid their 
hands upon a fixed pillar or stone in taking a solemn 
oath. According to Du Cange, throughout the middle 
ages oaths were taken sometimes with the hands placed 
on the altar, or in the porch, on the missal, ring, or even 
the knocker of the Church? Those who could not get 
witnesses, made their oath more binding by swearing on 
many altars. Inthe oath Sud testamento Dei, the book 
of the Gospels was placed on the head. Swearing on 
the relics of saints was considered very binding. We all 
remember, for example, the horror expressed when 
Harold was found to have sworn before William on @ 
number of such relics. All these oaths were called 
Furamenta Corporalia, to distinguish them from written 
oaths. The Northern nations swore by their arms, and 
this oath was retained in the middle ages. A knight 
would swear by the scabbard of his good sword, or by 


1 Fosbroke Ency. Antiq. I. 488. . 

2 Sometimes the deponent would go to several (sometimes 35 
many as twelve) churches and swear at each, taking the ring of the 
door in his hand. 
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— 
the arm of his ladye-love. Jews swore by holding a chain 
fastened to the door of the synagogue, barefooted ; and 
Matthew Paris says priests took oaths with their hands 
upon the bosom. Let us look more particularly into these 
binding oaths, before we consider the habit of profane 
swearing which seems always to have distinguished 
Englishmen. 

The judicial oath probably was formerly taken without 
kissing the book, but laying the right hand upon it. 
The kissing part possibly did not occur till the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. George Fox was tried for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance. He says (Har. 
Misc. vi. 282), “Did not the Pope when he had got up 
over the churches, give forth both oath and curse with 
bell, book and candle? And was not the ceremony of 
his oath to lay three fingers a-top of the book to signify 
the Trinity, and two fingers under the book to signify 
damnation of body and soul, if they sware falsely ? And 
was not there a great number of people that would not 
swear, and suffered great persecution, as read the Book 
of Martyrs but to Bonner’s days?” He goes on to men- 
tion the ceremony of the Protestant oath, and says, “ it 
saith kiss the book,” and this was probably a novelty. 
Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, says the kiss seems rather 
an act of reverence to the contents of the book, than any 
part of the oath. A correspondent of Votes and Queries 
points out that the kiss clearly opens the way to evasion 
and perjury, persons trying to avoid the binding nature 
of the oath by kissing the thumb or the cuff of the coat, 
instead of the book itself. 

The Church from a very early period adopted the 
custom of swearing on the Gospels; for in the history of 
the Council of Constantinople, it is said that “‘ George, 
the well beloved of God, a deacon and keeper of the re- 
cords, having touched the Holy Gospels of God swore 


notable lord you will surely keep the agreement, we will 
perform it.’ The Earl swore, and the account goes on 
to say, ‘Alas, his blood must have turned, for he well 
knew the contrary *!’” 

In 1657 Dr. Owen, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, in a 
trial, refused to be sworn in “ the usual manner, by laying 
his right hand on the book, and by kissing it afterwards, 
but he caused the book to be held open before him, and 
he raised his right hand.” This did not seem to satisfy 
the jury, but Chief Justice Glyn said in his opinion he 
had taken as strong an oath as any of the witnesses, In 
the bailiwick of Guernsey the person sworn lifts his 
right hand, and the judge (who administers the oath) 
says “ Vous jurez par la foi et le serment que vous devez 
a Dieu que, &c.” ; but oaths of office are taken on the 
Gospels. It has been observed that when an English 
witness takes the book, he does so with his fingers under 


| and his thumb at the top ; a Welsh witness, on the con- 


in this manner, ‘ By these Holy Scriptures, and by the | 


God who by them has spoken, &c.’” 
at the Council of Nice “every one saluted the Holy 
Gospels.” We think the term corporal oath was applied 
in the middle ages to a variety of oaths performed by the 
person himself, and not taken in writing or by proxy. 
Some would restrict it to that taken on the consecrated 
host. Mr. G. F. French is one of these, and he (Notes 
and Queries, 1st Series, x. 271) quotes the following 
from a “translation of a French Metrical History 
of the Deposition of King Richard II.”; the MS. 
of which History is in the Lambeth library. (One of the 
illuminations represents the Earl of Northumberland 
kneeling before an altar, on which is the Host and a 
chalice covered with the corporale) :— 

“... Thus the King spake unto them ; and they all 
agreed thereto, saying, ‘ Sire, let the Earl of Northum- 
berland be sent for, and let him forthwith be made to 
take the oath as he hath declared he will, if we will con- 
sent to all that he hath said.’ Then was the Earl without 
further parley called: and the King said to him, ‘ Nor- 
thumberland, the Duke hath sent you hither to reconcile 
us two ; if you will swear upon the body of our Lord, 
which we cause to be consecrated, that the whole of the 
matter related by you is true, that you have no hidden 
design therein of any kind whatsoever; but that like a 


We are told that | 


trary, takes it with his fingers at the top and the thumb 
under the book. In France, the person making oath lifts 
his right hand, and the judge administers the oaths with- 
out any reference to the Deity. 

Dr. Reeves, in his edition of Colton’s “ Metropolitan 
Visitation of the Diocese of Derry,” in 1397, states that, 
until the arrival of the English, the custom of swearing 
on the Evangelists was unknown to the Irish, who swore 
on croziers, bells, &c. When the Gospels were used 
afterwards, some other sacred object was sometimes 
added, e.g. Primate Prene requires O'Neill to be sworn 
on the Gospels, “et super Baculum Jesu in Ecclesia 
Cathedrali Sanctz Trinitatis, Dublin.” 

Archbishop Whitgift, in a sermon preached before 
Queen Elizabeth, reminds her that, at her coronation, 
she was “sworn, before all the nobility and bishops then 
present, ‘to maintain the church-land and the rights 
belonging to it ;’ and this testified openly at the holy 
altar by laying your hand on the Bible then lying upon 
2. 

The Lollards maintained, with respect to judicial 
oaths, the doctrine which Quakers hold. William 
Thorpe, the Lollard examined before Archbishop 
Arundel, argued that judicial oaths were sinful, and 
expressly prohibited by the Scripture, which declares 
that it is not lawful, in any case, to swear by any 
creature. The book of the Gospel was a creature, or 


| rather, “nothing else but divers creatures of which it is 


| 


made,” and hence to swear by it was a sin. He con- 
sidered that a Christian citizen should be allowed to 
make his statements on solemn affirmation instead of 
oath; “but if a man may not excuse himself without 


3 Hallam, speaking of the claim set up by Innocent III. in 1200 
(and maintained by his successors) to grant dispensations from 
promissory notes, says, “Two principles are laid down in the 
Decretals—that an oath disadvantageous to the Church is not 
binding ; and that one extorted by force was of slight obligation, 
and might be annulled by ecclesiastical authority. As the first of 
these maxims gave the most unlimited privilege to the popes of 
breaking all faith of treaties which thwarted their interest or passion,, 
a privilege which they continually exercised, so the second was. 
equally convenient to princes weary of observing engagements. 
towards their subjects or their neighbours.” (Middle Ages, c, vii. 


p. 2.) 
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oath, to them that have power to compel him to swear, 
then he ought to swear only by God, taking Him only 
that is truth to witness the truth.” He consented, after 
a time, to swear in the usual manner, saying to the 


people, “I understand that the holy Gospel of God may | 


not be touched with man’s hand ‘.” 
Dr. Lingard, in his “History of England,” points out 


that “the vows of chivalry were not taken on the | 


Gospels, but, ridiculous as it may appear, in the presence 
of a peacock or pheasant, or other bird of beautiful 
plumage.” The swan, another of the royal or noble 
birds of the middle ages, must be added to these. 
Bryant says, “where the Canaanites or their descend- 
ants may have settled, there will be found a story in 
reference to swans ;” accordingly, the Spaniards found 
that the swan had been employed emblematically in 
Mexico. Edward I, in 1306, gave a feast after his son, 
the Earls of Warenne and Arundel, and three hundred 
gentlemen had been knighted. According to Hailes 


(“ Annals of Scotland,” 1797), “The King vowed to the | 
God of Heaven and to the Swans that he would take | 


vengeance on Robert Bruce for his insult offered to God 
and to the Church.” The white swan was a favourite 
emblem with Edward III. On a surcoat he used at a 
tournament was embroidered— 

“Hay, hay, the wythe Swan 

By goddis soul I am thy man.” 

The oaths on these royal birds were probably of 
Eastern origin. 
favourite and solemn. The bird, either alive or dressed 
in its feathers, was borne into the hall with great cere- 
mony, and placed upon the table. The Knight, wishing 
to make the vow, drew his sword, and swore by its cross 
to keep the vow. Some of our readers may remember 
a picture on this subject, “The Chivalric Vow of the 
Ladies and the Peacock,” by D. Maclise, at the 1835 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. It is now in the 
possession of Sir Smith Child, of Stallington Hall, 
Staffordshire. “L. E. L.” wrote a poem founded on 
this picture, making the valiant Knight, I.eoni, vowing 
to redress the wrongs of the Queen of Cyprus. She 
says :—“ The fact of a lady in distress applying to some 
renowned Knight for assistance, belongs as much to the 
history of chivalry as to its romance. 


of arms, were common in the olden time. My story, 
founded on this picturesque custom, is entirely fanciful, 
though its scenes and manners are strictly historical.” 
The Knight taking the vow in the picture is said to be 
a portrait of Count D’Orsay. 


Ss. Paylaye, in “Mémoires sur I’Ancienne Chévalerie,” | 
i, 182, gives the form of oath taken by Philip the Good | 


in 1453. “Je voue 4 Dieu, mon créateur, tout premiére- 
ment, et a la trés-glorieuse Vierge, sa mére, et aprés aux 
dames, et au Faisan.” 
vow, he says:—“Les nobles oiseaux représentoient 


parfaitement, par l’éclat et la variété de leurs couleurs, | 


la majesté des Rois, et les superbes habillements dont 
ces monarques étoient parés pour tenir ce que l'on 


* Jeaffreson’s “ Book of the Clergy.” 


That on the peacock was the most | 


Vows on the | 
heron, the pheasant, and the peacock to do some deed | 


Respecting the origin of the | 


| nommoit Z7nel, ou cour” pléniére.” Gibbon, speaking 
| of the banquet held at Lille by Philip before mentioned, 
says,—“ In the midst of the banquet a gigantic Saracen 
entered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant with a 
castle on his back. A matron in a mourning robe; the 
symbol of religion, was seen to issue from the castle; 
she deplored her oppression, and accused the slowness 
of her champions. The principal herald advanced, 
bearing on his fist a live pheasant, which, according to 
the rites of chivalry, he presented to the duke. At this 
extraordinary summons Philip engaged his person and 
powers in the holy war against the Turks. A corte. 
| spondent of Notes and Queries (August 31, 1867) points 
out that a cock in medizval times was sometimes called 
a pheasant ; and swearing sur /e faisan corresponds to 
the old English practice of swearing by the cock. 
Shakspeare, in “ Hamlet” (Act iv. Sc. 5) has, “ By cock, 
they are to blame;” and in the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (Act. i. Sc. 1), “ By cock and pie, you shall not 
choose, Sir.” 

Mr. Wright’s “Political Poems and Songs,” temp. 
Ed. III. to Rich. III, contains a poem, “ The Vows of 
| the Heron,” which gives an account of the ceremony, 
Robert of Artois, having killed the bird, vows that he 
will give it to the greatest coward that ever lived, as the 
heron is, he says, 4 plus couart oysel. He wished to 
| drive Edward III. into an invasion of France. 
| The following curious mode of taking an oath in India 
| in 1824 we take from a communication by Mr. S. Red- 
mond to Notes and Queries, 3rd S., v. 277 :—“ An English 
serjeant-major, who was very much respected by the 
officers and men of the regiment, happened by accident 
| to wound, but not dangerously, by .a random shot, a 
coloured native, who was a person of some consequence 
| in the locality. The wounded man and his friends insisted 
on his being brought to trial, but a padra, a man who 
combines the character of lawyer, priest, and interpreter, 
undertook to have the prisoner acquitted. The whole 
case rested on the single evidence of the injured man, 
and on the mode of swearing him the /adra rested his 
defence. The manner in which the natives of India are 
sworn is as follows :—‘A piece of chunam (lime) about 
the size of a pea, with a piece of leaf called a betel leaf, 
are given to the witnesses to chew and swallow, and he is 
then solemnly warned that if he speaks anything but the 
| truth, after swallowing the above, the first time he ex- 
pectorates afterwards his heart’s blood would come up. 
The fadra knew that the natives were strongly impressed 
with this notion—in fact it is a dogma of their religious 
| belief; but they are quite ignorant that the amalgama- 
tion by mastication of the leaf and the chunam with the 
gastric juice, produces a substance much resembling 
blood. In the case under notice the oath was put, and 
when the witness had swallowed the contents, the padra 
called on him to expectorate, which he did, when a loud 
cry was raised in the court that he was a false witness, 
as the substance resembled blood, and the witness himself 
became so alarmed that he refused to proceed further im 
the case, and the serjeant-major was acquitted.” 

Mr. Thrupp observes that an Hindoo law says, “let 4 
| judge swear a Brahmin by his veracity, a soldier by his 
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horses, his elephants, or arms, an agriculturist by his toill of the goods, and that deposition of ane othe in forme 


cows, grain, or money, and a Soudra by all his crimes.” 

Ysbrant Ideo, in his “ Travels from Moscow to China,” 
1705,records the following extraordinary method of swear- 
ing :—“ Two Tunguzian hostages falling out, one accused 
the other before the Waywode (or Viceroy) of having con- 
jured his deceased brother to death. The Waywode asked 
the accuser if he would, according to the Tunguzian cus- 
tom, put the accused to his oath? To this he answered 
in the affirmative ; after which the accused took a live 
dog, laid him on the ground, and with a knife stuck him 
in the body, just under his left foot, and immediately 
clapped his mouth to the wound, and sucked out the 
dog's blood as long as he could come at it ; after which 
he lift him up, laid him on his shoulders, and clapped his 
mouth again to the wound in order to suck out the re- 
maining blocd. And this is the greatest oath and most 
solemn confirmation of the truth amongst them, so that 
on credit of this the accused was set free, and the accuser 
punished for his false accusation.” 

In a “Plea against the Needless Multiplication of 
Oaths,” by John Owen of Salem Chapel, Deptford, 1789, 
we have :—“ A Highlander when sworn on the Gospel or 
the cross cares little for his oath, but will keep it if sworn 
on the point of his dirk. The degenerate Romans of the 
Lower Empire avowed that it was better to break an 
oath to God than one by the head of the Emperor, for 
the mercy of God might forgive offences to himself, but 
not those to the Emperor; but when the Emperor 
changed his views their casuistry argued that false swear- 
ing was not perjury.” 

The Rev. H. G. Nicholls, in “ Anecdotes of the Forest 
of Dean,” gives the following custom of taking an oath 
in the Mine Court :—“ The witnesses, in giving evidence, 
wore their caps, to show that they were free miners, and 
took the usual oath, touching the Book of the Four 
Gospels zwith a stick of holly, so as not to soil the sacred 
volume with their miry hands. The same stick was usually 
employed, being considered by long usage as consecrated 
to the purpose.” 

Pregnant women often entertain a belief that it is un- 
lucky to take an oath, and have refused to be sworn in a 
court of justice. Irishwomen almost invariably refuse 
when in this condition. The same objection appears to 
exist among the Burmese. A correspondent of Notes and 
Queries says, “ The system of Budhism, as it prevails in 
the Indo Chinese countries, consists essentially in the 
negation of a Divine Providence. The oath of Budhists 
is an imprecation of evil on the swearer addressed to the 
inate rewarding power of nature, animate and inanimate, 
if thetruth be not spoken.” It is supposed by Budhists 
that even an unconscious departure from truth may 
arouse jealous nature to award punishment, involving 
in the case of pregnant women the unborn child in the 
calamity. 

In the “Records of the Presbytery of Edinburgh,” 
Sept. 20, 1586, the following account is given of an oath 
required from Scotch merchants trading to the Baltic 
When they passed the Sound :—‘“Certan merchants 
Passing to Danskerne and cuming neir Elsinure chusing 
Cut ane quhen they accompted for the payment of the 

















following, viz. :—Thei present and offer breid and salt to 
the deponer of the othe, whereon he layis his hand and 
deponis his conscience and sweiris.” Sir W. Scott makes 
Meg Merrilies insist on Dominie Sampson swearing this 
oath, and Sir Walter says in a note that it was the cus- 
tomary oath of the wandering tribes. In an old play we 
have :—“ He took bread and salt by this light that he 
would never open his lips.” Tyrwhitt thinks this oath 
of Sire Thopas in “ Chance,” was perhaps intended to 
ridicule the solemn vows of the peacock, pheasant, &c. * 

We now arrive at a rather delicate part of our subject, 
namely, the habit of profane swearing’. We shall en- 
deavour in considering it to avoid anything that might 
offend the most fastidious. Sir John Harrington is very 
severe on the habit, and justly so. 

“ In older times an ancient custom was 

To swear on mighty matters by the mass; 

But when the mass went down, as old men note, 
They swore then by the cross of this same groat ; 
And when the Cross was likewise held in scorn, 
Then by their fazth the common oath was sworn ; 
Last having sworn away all faith and truth, 

Only God d——n them, is the common oath : 

Thus custom kept decorum by gradation, 

That losing mass, Cross, faith, they find damnation.” 

The Normans were great adepts at swearing ; so much 
so that we are told the Saxons were astonished at the in- 
genuity which their conquerors displayed in this question- 
able accomplishment. William the Conqueror swore by 
the splendour of God, William Rufus by St Luke's face, 
and John by God’s tooth. Henry IV. of France only 
used Ventre St. Gris, an oath without any meaning in 
itself. M. de Vendéme says this was taught him by 
his tutors, so that he could always use a harmless phrase 
instead of a blasphemous oath. 

Chaucer's host, in the Canterbury Tales, swears by 
“ Seinte Poule’s bell,” and “ By my father’s soul.” The 
Prioress 

“Hire gretest othe was but by Saint Eloy.” 


The other Canterbury pilgrims are very different 
The miller’s wife swears by “ St. Thomas of Kent,” the 
carpenter by “S. Frideswide,” Nicholas by “ Godes 
corpus,” Gerveis by “Christes foot,” and “Christes 
sweet tree,” the sumpnour by “Goddes armes two,” 
the merchant by “St. Thomas of Jude ;” and the oaths 
this famous company used were “Christes pain,” “‘Goddes 
sowle,” “Christ's passion,” and “Goddes dignitie.” The 
poor and pious ferson objects to this, and is called a 
Lollard for his pains. Mr. Jeaffreson, in his “Book ot 
the Clergy,” says, “A clever swearer would in a few brie/ 
sentences call to his assistance half-a-dozen angelic 
beings—the guardian of his trade, the angel whose 
function it was to heal his particular malady, the saint 


® Peter the apprentice in “Henry IV.” holds up his hands accusing 
Horner, and says, “ By these ten bones, my Lords, he did speak 
them unto me in the garret one night.” 

® Literature of the subject :—* The Book of Oaths, 1689; A 
short and modest vindication of the Common Practice of Cursing 
and Swearing by a gentleman,” no date ;_“ Remarks on the Profane 
and absurd use of the Monosyllable Damn,” by the Rev. M. 


Towgood, 1746. 
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after whom he was named, the tutelar saint of his family, 
the saint of the parish in which he was residing or tra- 
velling, and the saint to whose shrine he made an annual 
pilgrimage.” ‘ 

During the fifteenth century the English seem to have 
been noted for their habit of swearing. Before the 
taking of the Tourelles Joan of Arc was in doubt 
whether she should go forward, and her host brought 
her a shad-fish to eat, to detain her. “In the name of 
God,” she said, “it shall not be eaten till supper, by 
which time we will return by way of the bridge, and bring 
back with us as prisoner a Geddam, who shail eat his 
share of it.” At her trial (1431), a person called 
“Godon” was named, and one of the witnesses ex- 
plained he was so called, being an Englishman, on 
account of the usual swearing exclamation of the Eng- 
lish, “G—d d—m.” (Sharon Turner “ Middle Ages, II. 
555)’. Henry says, “The English were remarkable in 
this period (1399—1485), among the nations of Europe 
for the absurd and impious practice of profane swearing 
in conversation,” 

Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth were very fond of 
the oath, “God’s wounds.” According to the Puritan 
Stubbs, the practice in the latter reign had “grown to 
this perfection, that at every other word you shall hear 
either wounds, blood, sides, heart, nails, foot, or some 
other part of Christ’s blessed body sworn by. And to 
swear by God at every word, by the world, by St. John, 
by St. Mary, by St. Anne, by bread and salt, by the 
fire, or by any other creature, they think is nothing 
blameworthy.” But the commander of the Armada 
issued orders that “no soldier, marine, or other do 
blaspheme or rage against God, our Lady, or any of the 
saints, upon pain that he shall therefore sharply be 
corrected, and very well chastened.” 

James I. swore “like a trooper,” and yet Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury could give this excuse for him: “It 
fell out one day that the Prince of Condé coming to my 
house, some speech happ’ned concerning the King, my 
master, in whom, though he acknowledged much learn- 
ing, knowledge, clemency, and divers other virtues, yet 
he said he had heard that the king was much given to 
cursing; 1 answered that it was out of his gentleness. 
But the Prince demanding how cursing could be gentle- 
ness? I replied yes; for though he could punish men 
himself, yet he left them to God to punish; which de- 
fence of the king my master was afterwards much cele- 
brated in the French Court.” The British Solomon had 
an Act passed in 1623, by which swearing is punishable 
by law. His son Henry was a pattern to his father, for 
when a butcher’s dog killed the stag he was hunting, 
and his attendants asked why he did not swear, as his 
father would have done, he replied, “ All the pleasure in 
the world is not worth an oath.” Charles I. attempted 
to have oaths struck out of plays, but swearing was very 


7 ‘When Joan was visited in her cell by the Count of Luxemberg 
and the Earls of Warwick and Stafford she said, “1 know that you 
English are determined to = me to death, and imagine that after I 
am dead you will conquer France ; but though there were a hundred 
thousand G—— dammees more in France than there are, they will 
never conquer that kingdom.” 





_ -- -- - a —_—_= 
fashionable in his reign. A letter by Howell to Cap. 
tain Thomas B. (in the “Epistola Ho-Eliane”), dateq 
August 1, 1628, says, “ This infamous custom of swear. 
ing, I observe, reigns in England lately more than any. 
where else. Though a German in the highest puff of 
passion swears a hundred thousand sacraments, the 
French by His death, the Spaniard by His flesh, the 
Welchman by His sweat, the Irishman by his fiye 
wounds, though the Scot commonly bids the Devil hale 
his soul ; yet for variety of oaths the English roarers put 
down all. Consider well what a dangerous thing it is to 
tear in pieces that dreadful name, which makes the vast 
fabric of the world to tremble; that holy name wherein 
the whole hierarchy of heaven doth triumph.” Cromwell 
swore by “the living God,” and Charles II. was generally 
content with “Odds fish.” Sir Christopher Wren, to his 
honour, when engaged on St. Paul’s, ordered that “ pro- 
fane swearing shall be a sufficient crime to dismiss any 
labourer.” If we are to believe Zhe Tatler, swearing 
was not in high favour in the reign of Anne. An act 
had been passed to suppress the vice in 6 and 7 William 
and Mary. This gave place to another in 19 George II. 
(1746), which was ordered to be read in churches four 
times a year. The Gentleman's Magazine (XLII. 339), 
says :-—*“ On July 6, 1772, a rich vicar and a poor curate 
paid into the hands of the proper officer 15/, the first 
10/,, and the latter 5/., for neglecting to read in church 
the Act against cursing and swearing. The vicar, it 
seems, had dismissed the curate from his church, and the 
sons of the latter informed against the former, without 
knowing that their father lay under the same predica- 
ment.” This provision was abolished in 1823. By the 
1746 Act swearers had to pay a fine (from a gentleman 
5s.), and in the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine in- 
stances of such payment are found; for example, 2 
countryman paid thirty-two shillings for sixteen oaths, 
and a woman was sent to Bridewell for one. Seamen in 
the navy, by the second article of war, 1749, offending 
in this manner are liable to be tried by court-martial. 

Sir George Hewett, Bart., of Pishobury, Herts, after- 
wards Viscount Hewett, of Gowram, is supposed to be 
the original of Etheridge’s Sir Fopling Flutter, in the 
comedy of the Man of the Mode, 1676. He is said to 
have softened the damn me of earlier days into damme, 
which delicate lips softened afterwards into demme. In 
Rochester’s Farewell we have 

“ Had it not better been, than thus to roam, 
To stay and tie the cravat-string at home : 


Tostrut, look big, shake pantaloon and swear 
With Hewett, Damme, there’s no action here®.” 


Every one must have noticed the manner in which the 
lower classes interlard their discourse with the word 
bloody. In the sense of excessively it appears as early as 
1676 in the Man of the Mode before quoted :— 


® Hartshorne in his “ Salopia Antiqua,” speaking of the phrase 
“ Rabbit it” says,“ The evidently profane phrase Od rabbit it's 
not local. The Od in this case is but a corruption of God, and the 
other part of the oath has become changed to its present form from 
the old English radate, rebate, which in its turn is altered from the 
French redatre.” An early oath rot it has been softened into rat ub 
and then drat it. 
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“ Dor. Give him half-a-crown. 
Med. Not without he will promise to be d/oody drunk.” 
In an opera performed at Drury Lane in 1755, called 
The Boarding School, there is this line, 
“Oh! she’s d/oody angry, what shall I do?” 


It appears to have been used in polite English in the 
sense of severe, for five years after the poet Gray writes 
to Mason, “I have sent Muszus back as you desired me, 
scratched here and there. And with it also a dloody 
satire, written against no less persons than you and me 
by name.” In Moliére’s Les Précieuses ridicules, we 


have :— 
“ Madelon. Ah! mon pére, c’est une piéce sang/ante qu’ils nous 


ont faite. : : 
“ Gergibus. Oui, c’est une piéce sanglante.” 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries (4th S. i. 41) 
thinks the origin of this revolting expression is to be 
found in the medizval oath, “By the Blood and Wounds” 
ofthe Saviour. We frequently find in old works and plays 
the adjective woundy used, evidently taken from wounds. 
Another correspondent says woundy may still be heard 
used by the rustics. Mr. Tideman, of Amsterdam, says 
the Germans used d/utig in the same sense, and suggests 
that it may have been imported from Germany. 

We have mentioned the nick-name by which Joan of 
Arc indicated our countrymen. It appears to be now 
the same in the East, for when a traveller in Abyssinia 
asked a Dankallic chief how many men were killed at 
Gunguntur he instantly replied, “ Two got tam,” meaning 
two Englishmen. Captain Basil Hall in his “ Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels” describes the natives of Johanna, 
one of the Mosambique Islands. He says they can 
chatter a little English, picked up from the Indiamen 
which call for fruit and vegetables, and they have actually 
appropriated the titles of English noblemen and other 
distinguished persons. 
choice conversation :— 

“How do you do, sir? Very glad to see you. D—n 
your eyes! Johanna man like English very much. 
God d—n? That very good, eh? 
What news? Hope your ship stay too long while very. 
D—n my eye! Very fine day.” 

Thereis one thing tobe said for these poor creatures, they 
had not the least idea of the profanity of their speech’. 

Dr. Newman in his “ Lectures on Certain Difficulties,” 
&c,, thus accounts, and in fact apologizes, for the number 
of oaths in Roman Catholic countries :— 

“Listen to the conversation of any multitude or any 
private party ; what strange oaths mingle with it! God's 
heart and God’s eyes, and God’s wounds and God's 
bloed: you cry out ‘How profane!’ Doubtless; but 
do you not see that the special profaneness above Pro- 
testant oaths lies not in the words, but simply in the 
Speaker, and is the necessary result of that insight into 
the invisible world which you have not? Your people 





* Byron in his “ Don Juan” says, 
“ Now Juan did not understand a word 
Of English save their shibboleth ‘ God damn !’ 
And even that he had so rarely heard, 
He sometimes thought ’twas only their ‘ Salam.’” 





Here is a specimen of their | 


Devilish hot, sir! | 





would be as varied and fertile in their adjurations and 
invocations as a (Roman) Catholic populace, if they 
believed as we.” 





LIBERTY AND EQUALITY. 





HEN the French chose the words “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” as their cry, no doubt 
they thought that not only were these compatible things, 
but even that they belonged naturally to each other. 
But if the more modern ideas of their successors on the 
subject of equality are to be adopted, it is plainly 
manifest that they were wrong, because liberty and 
equality cannot exist together. Equality, we are told, 
means that-all men are to hold the same social rank, be 
paid equally, and live on a dead level. What the effect 
of this is we have already seen on a small scale in the 
working of some of the trades unions. Equality of 
payment can exist only with the deprivation of liberty. 
As long as liberty of action is allowed the better work- 
man will always obtain the better pay. The loss of 
liberty alone can deprive him of it, his work is worth 
more, and masters will compete for him and so he will 
get more. The trades unions say this shall not be, and 
so they crush out the energy and ability of the better 
man, keeping him down to the level of the worst, for the 
sake of supporting an absurd crotchet. For equality is 
absurd—the Irishman’s assertion that “one man is as 
good as another and a good deal better too,” is not more 
ridiculous than the very common statement that one 
man is as good as another. If God had made all men 
alike, with the same height, strength, health, appearance, 
and mental powers, then the talk about equality might 
have some sense in it ; but as it is, the attempt to make 
all men equal is about as feasible as making water run 
up hill. 

Strange to say, the surest way of exhibiting the start- 
ling natural inequality of mankind is to give free scope 
to that other but nobler idea—liberty. Let there be 
but real liberty for a moderately sufficient time, and men, 
instead of shaking into a dead level, as some would seem 
to expect, will soon, on the contrary, find their own 
levels, which, instead of being one and the same, will 
differ to a very extraordinary degree. The difference 
between the mental power and energy of two men may 
be, and sometimes is, as great as the difference in wealth 
between the millionaire and the beggar. The one man 
is worth so much more in the world than the other. The 
mere talk then about equality is nonsense; and the 
attempt to enforce it a farce or worse—what would be 
called in this country, flying in the face of Providence; 
or in other words, trying by arbitrary laws to overcome 
facts, which may be described as a task which has not 
in it the elements of success. 

Artificial inequalities there no doubt are, and hard to 
bear of course they must be ; but when examined, many 
of them are the result of good, and if they did not exist 
the good would not be called out. Some men speaking of 
others will say that they were born with a silver spoon in 
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their mouth, and that they had such a start in life that 
their equals, as they call themselves, could never compete 
with them. But why were they born in these happy 
circumstances, and why did they get this start in life? 
Because, in all probability, their fathers were more hard- 
working, more saving, and more industrious than the 
fathers of those who envy them. Why is it more unfair 
that one man should have a more industrious father than 
another, any more than that one man should have a 
better head for mathematics? Both are inequalities. 
But it is perfectly manifest to those who study the main- 
springs of most human actions, that the great mass of 
work done in the world—the best of the energy shown 
and the labours accomplished, are due to these very in- 
equalities. If there were no start to be gained in 
the race, why should men labour as they do for their 
children? They might make themselves easy with 
moderate things ; certainly as far as they are concerned, 
it would be pleasanter. No, it is the very hope of placing 
their children forward, in saving for them, that most 
men work, and so inequality is the spur to industry. If 
there were no prize to a race, who would run? Equality 
seems ridiculous in the face of such a simple test; let 
the most earnest apostle of equality set up some athletic 
sports, and let him advertise a racein which all shall receive 
an equal prize, and what sort of running will there be ? 

If there is to be good work done in the world, all 
must use their best energies; but if all use their best 
energies, some will infinitely surpass others, and do 
much more. They will not do this, however, unless 
there is a prize. It is not in human nature. Why 
should they do more than others, they will ask, 
if they are to get no more? Idleness is always 
powerful. There must be, then, the more power- 
ful stimulant of hope and ambition, if they are to strain 
every nerve. Inequality must then result; and a good 
thing, too, as far as the world is concerned ; for the 
energy of a man does not benefit himself alone, but all 
the world about him, as good work always must. 

Equality, then, not only does not, and cannot exist, 
but it would be a great misfortune for the world if it 
could. But liberty is a different thing. Liberty, that 
is, true liberty, can do no harm ; for true liberty means 
only free scope for each man’s powers of mind and 
body; not the power of injuring one another. If a 
man has the free use of all his faculties, then not only 
he, but the whole world is the gainer. Whole pages 
might be written in praise of such liberty; here, 
however, we have nothing to do with it, but with the 
modern cry of liberty and equality,—things which we 
have shown to be impossible together. 

Let, then, this truth be fully realized, and we may 
hope for a change in the great objects of men. Let all 
who care for the wellbeing of the nation, or wish that 
they themselves may attain greater usefulness in this 
life, put clearly before their eyes this fact, that they 
cannot strive for both liberty and equality. They must 
have one at the expense of the other. When they have 
discovered this, it ought not to take them long to 
decide which of the two is the more worth the trying for, 
—which is the better for the welfare of mankind. 





DISESTABLISHMENT. 
+ 





HE question of Disestablishment is taking a serious 
form, and it is satisfactory to observe, that by 
means of prize essays, and the general agitation which 
is going on in society on the subject of Church ang 
State, we are likely to arrive at something like a reasop. 
able understanding of the pros and cons for a State. 
Church, before the tide of revolutionary progress shajj 
have carried us too far to allow of such information being 
of any real value. This is not the place for discussing 
. * . . . — . > 
public religion in its higher spiritual relations, nor js jt 
proposed to intrude party fo/ztics into this brief estimate 
of the beneficial influences of a religious establishment 
upon the laws and manners, the rights and liberties ofa 
commonwealth. 

Leaving the spiritual question of the duty of princes 
to acknowledge the “ King of Kings” in their public as 
well as private acts, and to provide for the spiritual as 
well as temporal well-being of their subjects, to those 
princely prelates who are the proper advisers of their 
sovereign in things pertaining to godliness ; and leaving 
the political question as to whether “righteousness 
exalteth a nation,” and whether therefore it is the duty 
as well as the wisdom of our temporal governors, our 
legislative and executive rulers and representatives, to 
provide for the moral and religious progress of the 
people, to those statesmen and magistrates to whom the 
trust has been committed, those “ powers that be,” who 
are “ordained of God ;”—it will be more in place her, 
to say what little occurs to us on the subject of religious 
establishments, when viewed in a social aspect. 

The Church, as a Church, has nothing to fear from 
Disestablishment. In erternal growth and extension, 
its capacity would be lessened, it would lose in numbers, 
and in the extent of its operations; but in vigour of 
action within itself, in strength and vitality and internal 
purity and in discipline, and power of self-control, it 
would gain incalculably. Its powers would be concen- 
trated to a focus, and intensified. The vine would be 
pruned and dressed; and, freed from its worthless 
branches, would produce richer and better fruit. But 
what of the State? How are we to look at the question 
of Disestablishment as citizens? By depriving the 
Church of her /ega/ rights and privileges as a State-Churth, 
we should free her from all State control, and must 
forfeit our rights as citizens to our present Church priv 
leges; in fact, we could have no Church by virtue of our 
citizenship. We might, as individuals, be members 
the Church, but only as we can be members of amy 
society to which we are admitted by its governing body. 
That body might exclude us, and doubtless «would 
exclude us, unless we were willing to observe its laws 
and regulations. Indeed, the masses of society would 


be virtually, and in a large proportion formally, without 
the pale of the Church. 

The State (according to the profane cant of the day) 
having no conscience, it could look for no guidance ° 
Divine Providence upon its counsels ; and, instead 0 
its deliberations and its diplomacy being controlled by 
the rule of divine justice, human reason and human 
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expediency would supply the ethics of its policy. Juf- 
delity would become triumphant in the national councils. 
Our social Utopia would be—wo?¢ a Pantheon of all the 


yirtues,—but a pandemonium of all the /iderties in ex- | 
cess) We should have liberty of thought in the shape | 


of infidelity and open profaneness,—liberty of action in 
the form of licentiousness and aggression upon our 
neighbour's rights,—and political liberty would be a 
struggle between statecraft and anarchy. Put it as we 
will: any State which renounces its public religion is an 
infidel State, a thing unheard of in the aucient world, and 
the proper example of which in modern times is the 
Reign of Terror—the Age of Reason, in France. We 
know of no avcient example of a nation without religion; 
religion in some form has been acknowledged in the 
laws and customs of all nations from the beginning of 
the world,—fulfilling the conditions of that cavon of wit- 
ness to universal truths: “quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus.” Religion is the soul and spirit, the puri- 
fying essence and the vital force of all civil and political 
government. So that, though a State may erés¢ without 
religion, it can only be as a body without the spirit,—as a 
dead form only,—an organization falling to decay, whose 


only action must be in the process of dissolution. A State | 
| nation which has grown to a prosperous maturity under 


socircumstanced may make progress—very rapid progress 


and then, as in Ireland, so in England, the rights of 
property would be similarly invaded. The privileges 


| of the House of Lords and the constitutional rights of 


—but this will only be in the way of destruction, in the | 


relaxing of social bonds and obligations ; in the over- 
throw of its public institutions; in the dissipation of its 
resources: it will be progress on the “ guteta movere” 
principle, a ferment of corruption ending in collapse. 

But secular Education is the great panacea, which is 
todo every thing for society! By what retrograde pro- 
gress is this marvel to be accomplished? Are we to be 


hoodwinked in this respect, as in the matter of secret | 


voting ? The divine law makes religious discipline and 
education to be the same thing. 
God has joined together? Are we to deprive the Church 
of her direct authority, as part of our English constitu- 
tion, and consequently of her direct influence in restrain- 
ing the moral disorders of our people—so repudiating the 
good offices of that parochial priesthood, whom states- 
men have been accustomed to regard in the light of a 
spiritual police, or as a supply of educated gentlemen, 
scattered over the land, to restrain the vices, and im- 


Is man to sunder what | 


prove the manners, and administer to the comforts, of | 


the more thriftless and neglected of our population ? 
Or are we to trust to the Church for these benefits as a 
voluntary Christian community only, having no direct 
concern with the spiritual welfare of any beyond her 
ownpale, or at least only in her missionary capacity ? Are 
We, as citizens, to forego all the social advantages of a 
state religion, with no other substitute than the inade- 
quate and delusive one of a fallacious secular education, 
and with no possible gain beyond the very questionable 
Profit arising from that spoliation of church endowments, 
the denunciation upon which must be,—“ male parta, 
male perdita?” 

Let us suppose the Church of England disestablished, 
with not so much as a Puritan platform of religion to 
take its place :—the immediate result would be a corre- 
sponding overthrow of all other religious institutions ; 


the Crown would next be violated, and social anarchy 
and irreligion would quickly succeed. Then must follow 
a deluge of infidelity and misrule, introducing national 
struggles, and troubles, and humiliations, beyond the 
worst Of which English history furnishes an example. 
For England has never been without a public re- 
cognition of religion—not even when Republicanism 
triumphed over the Church and Throne at the great 
Rebellion. The, prophecy of England’s seers then was 
“Crucifixa veritas resurget,’ and in due time the Church 
and Throne again represented the just prerogatives of 
the spiritualty and temporalty at the restoration of the 
English Constitution. And it might be so again after 
the triumph and collapse of infidelity. Religion might 
revive: the Church might be again established as the 
religious element in the body politic. But would it be 
the same Church? In the struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the Anglican and Roman platforms, who shall 
say whether Canterbury or Westminster would gain the 
ascendant ? 

Is it any thing less, then, than political suicide for a 


the spiritual nurture of the purest and the most tole- 
rant and liberal Church on earth, to “kill its goose with 
the golden eggs” by deliberately overthrowing that 
Church as a national institution? “Non aliunde beata 
civitas, alitunde homo: male vivitur ubi non de Deo bene 


creditur.” 





’/ 
- 


THE EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

T is lamentable to think that there is a possibility of 
| the battle on national education being all fought 
over again in the next session, and the time of Par- 
liament taken away from many important matters; not 
more important indeed in themselves than education, 
but deserving of present consideration, inasmuch as they 
have been for some time put aside until the fate of more 
weighty subjects has been decided. 

This is not only possible, but probable, if the National 
Education League persists in the determination it 
appears to have come to recently at Birmingham. The 
religious difficulty is still a difficulty ; and the compro- 
mise embodied in the Education Act between Church- 


| men and Dissenters, in which it was thought all parties 


agreed, is now voted by the Dissenters as unsatisfactory, 
and to be set aside without even a fair trial being given 


| to the working of the Act as it stands. 


It will be remembered that the first thing which legis- 
lation had to supply at the time of passing the Act was 
education of some sort, provided that sort was sound, 
for the whole population of the kingdom, Much had 
been done, it was true, already in the way of educating 
the poorer classes, but that much did not nearly meet 
the wants which were felt on all sides. It is insisted, 
therefore, by the provisions of the Act, that every dis- 
trict shall be provided with an efficient elementary 
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public school. Now, in applying the machinery of the 
Act for this purpose, it was obvious that the Council of 
Education would find many places amply provided with 
efficient schools of this character, their management 
being in private hands, and their expenses in a great 
part defrayed by voluntary contributions. 

Now, how were these schools to be treated? Was 
it necessary that there should be one uniform system 





throughout the kingdom, and that no elementary school 
should be considered efficient which was not one formed 
under the Act, or could any use be made of the existing | 
voluntary ‘schools? On the one hand it was considered | 
a great waste of power to set aside a vast educational 
machinery which has been working effectively for many | 
years, although not able to overcome the mass of igno- | 


rance to which it was opposed, even though that 
machinery might not have been of the exact form which | 
the nation would have sanctioned, if it had been about 
to set up works on entirely unoccupied ground. It was 
also considered that in common fairness to those who 
had laboured so long alone, the result of these labours 
should not be set aside without recognition, and all en- 
couragement to voluntary effort thus taken away. On 
the other hand it was seen that the existing schools were 
in the hands of the Church of England, that through 
them distinctive doctrines were taught, which the Dis- 
senter honestly considered pernicious. This latter wasa | 
view, no doubt, quite natural to those who held it: it 
was not despised ; it was considerately treated and care- 
fully discussed, and in the end, what was called a com- | 
promise was come to. The existing schools were to | 
continue to receive the Government support which they 
had hitherto been receiving on stated conditions. A 
conscience clause was insisted on in every elementary | 
school, to prevent religious doctrines being taught to any 
child in opposition to the wishes of its parents. The | 
new schools were to be under the control of the rate- | 
payers, supported by rates, and protected from the 
teaching of any religious formulary distinctive of any | 
particular denomination. Thus a system was provided, 
in which it was hoped all would acquiesce. 

Something more, however, was necessary. It is not 
sufficient merely to provide a school if scholars will not 
come to claim its benefits. Hence a power is given to 
School Boards to compel the attendance of children at 
school if necessary, and with this power is coupled a 
provision for the payment and remission of the fees of 
any child whose parent satisfies the School Board that | 
he is unable from poverty to pay them. On these pro- 
visions as to compulsory attendance, and the payment 
or remission of fees, has arisen the hostility of Dissenters 
to the Act. It will be observed that although power to 
compel the attendance of children at school is given to 
the board, it is not necessary that the child should be 
sent to a school under the board. If then a child whose 
parent is unable to pay the requisite fee is sent under 
compulsion to a voluntary Church of England school in 
his district, his fee will have to be paid by the School 
Board out of the rates. The sums so paid, if the com- 
pulsory powers are used generally, will, we have no 
doubt, be in some districts very large. To the extent of | 


these fees no doubt the Church of England schook 
which receive them will be benefited, and to such ey. 
tent they may be said to be supported out of the rate 
Here is the head and front of the offending clause. 
a school teaching distinctive doctrines will be aided by 
the rates of those to whose minds such doctrines are as 
gall. This is what has raised the ire of the Education 
League. The conscience of the ratepayer, it is said, mus 
be respected: by all means, but let it be clearly made 
out that the ratepayer’s case is serious enough to justify 
further agitation. 

The ratepayer is anxious that every child shoul 


| receive a good secular education, so anxious that he wil 


compel the unwilling parent to send his child to school: 
efficient tests are provided by which the secular education 
of every school, whether under a School Board or volun. 
tary, is ascertained to be efficient or the contrary. Ina 
Church of England school, therefore, the ratepayer may 
be certain that the compelled child will be secularly well 
educated ; for this he must be willing to pay, for this he 
would have to payat whatever school the child is educated, 
and after deducting this legitimate payment the residue of 
his rate goes to further the obnoxious religion. 

Is this a matter likely to weigh heavily on the rate. 
payer’s conscience, if it is education which he keeps 


| mainly in view, and not sectarian advancement? De 


minimis non curat lex: is not this a matter after all which 
is beneath further consideration? If a balance could be 
struck, is it not more than probable that the Dissenter will 
gain from the Churchman’s rate more than he gives? 

But we may be wrong in our estimate of the pressure 
on the ratepayer’s conscience, and in truth it is dis 
tasteful to us to enter into such a calculation. 

Rather would we deprecate this agitation of the 


| Educational League on the ground that the contest 


between secular and religious education has been already 
fought ; out of the contest, without victory being de- 


_ clared for either side, a system has been formed by which 


conscientious scruples are respected, and an impetus 
given to the struggle against ignorance and vice. Let 
this system be fairly tried, let the nation by observation 
of its actual working see whether it answers its desires of 
not, and not be inflamed against it by the reiteration o 
theories which, after all, as to the quantum of justice they 
may dispense, when put in practice, are but speculative 
Above all, if the system is to be opposed without trial, let 
it be opposed by fair discussion of its merits, and not by 
threats of political desertion. 


-s 


REVIEWS. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers—Sophocles. By Cuitt0¥ 
W. Co.ttns, M.A., H. M. Inspector of Schools. W. 
Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and London. 187! 


Another volume of this pleasant and readable series marks 
the fall of this year’s leaf, and may agreeably while away @ 
hour or two of the lengthened evenings. Mr. Clifton Collits 
has produced a sketch of the life and plays of the second 0! 
the great Attic dramatists, fit to range with Mr. Coplestot’ 
schylus, and calculated to keep up, if not enhance, the & t 
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of his namesake's literary venture. For materials he has gone 
to Plumptre’s introduction to his translation of Sophocles ; 
and that inttoduction, which was a biography of the poet, was 
the best part of Mr. Plumptre’s work. He has studied to 
advantage the é/wdes of M. Patin, and he has done well and 
wisely in preferring to all competitors, wherever available, the 
choral translations of the late Professor Anstice. Where that 

ceful lyrist could not be quoted because he touched little 
except the choruses, Mr. C. Collins has made chief use of 
Plumptre and Dale, though here and there pressing Francklin 
and Donaldson (in the Antigone) into his service. All serve to 
illustrate a most delightful poet, but only Anstice really rises 
above a mediocre level of translation. In dealing with the grand 
trilogy which enacts the woes and disasters attendant on the 
unwitting crime of CEdipus, Mr. Collins has fulfilled his task with 
equal refinement and acuteness, forbearing to lift too boldly 
the curtain of the chamber of horrors in the CEdipus King, and 
discriminating nicely the political significance of the CEdipus at 
Colonus. He has known how to throw into the opening of his 
account of this latter play something of the scenic interest and 
effects which Sophocles designed, quoting Childe Harold and 
“Hughes’ Travels in Greece” for his sketch of Colonus, and 
he has perhaps hit the best path to popular sympathy with the 
old man led so lovingly and patiently by his heroic daughter 
Antigone, by comparing the Athenian poet’s description with 
Dickens’ picture of * Little Nell.” We are not sure that this is 
not comparing great things with small ; and indeed other and as 
true parallels might have been multiplied. But in common 
with most writers in this series, Mr. Clifton Collins’ cue has 
been to “mix old and new” in his illustrations, and thereby to 
infuse much freshness into this réchauffé of old dramas. To 
the schoolboy on the threshold of the Greek drama they will 
serve as a capital introduction, with as much of a charm 
about them as Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare.” He will be led 
to regard Polynices going forth to meet his doom after an 
meffectual interview with his father, “as Saul went forth to 
Gilboa, as Otho headed his legions at Bedriacum—knowing 
himself to be a doomed man” (p. 65). He will be taught to 
meet even in refined Greek tragedies such as the Antigone, 
unlofty characters like the “watchman” in the early part of 
the play, whose opening speech reminds us of Lancelot 
Gobbo’s dilemma between the suggestions of the “ Fiend” and 
his “conscience ” in the “ Merchant of Venice.” (p. 79.) He will 
find the prototype of Enoch Arden in the deserted loneliness 
of Philoctetes, and, in an enjoyable unlessonlike way, he will be 
won to the study of those seven dramas which are sure to have 
4 vast influence on his scholarship, and to quicken his sense 
of poetic beauty. 

We need say no more in recommendation of an essentially 
fresh and attractive little volume. 


Walks in Yorkshire; Wakefield and its Neighbourhood. By 
W.S. Banxs. London: Longmans. 1871. 


Mr. Banks is entitled to very great credit for the painstaking 
manner in which he has accomplished his task, and although 
he makes no pretensions to antiquarian learning or literary skill, 
his book teems with interesting records of the past, and is 
Written ina simple straightforward style, such as a true York- 
shireman should employ. Wakefield—‘“ Merry Wakefield” as 
it was called in old times, from the holiday folk that resorted 
thither to witness the miracle plays, belongs to a different 
Category from that which includes such smoky towns as Leeds 
and Huddersfield and Bradford. It may not equal them in 
wealth and importance, but for all that contributes to the 





| pleasantness of life it is far superior to any of the three. 


Situated at the edge of the clothing district of the West Riding, 
it is placed at a disadvantage in respect of trade, but on that 
very account enjoys a purer air and a greater degree of quiet- 
ness than fall to the lot of the more densely populated centres 
of manufacture. Even now the quaint terms in which Leland 
described it some three hundred and fifty years ago, are not 
altogether inappropriate : 

“Wakefield upon Calder is a very quick market town, and 
meately large ; well served of flesh and fish, both from the sea 
and by rivers, so that all victual is very good and cheap there.” 
Not cheap enough, however, to warrant the antiquarian’s asser- 
tion that “‘a right honest man shall fare well for two-pence a 
meal,” a consummation only to be reached when Jack Cade’s 
wish has been realized that “seven half-penny loaves shall be 
sold for a penny and the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops.” 

But if the visitor comes to Wakefield for other objects 
than economy he will not be disappointed. The parish church, 
albeit greatly marred by alterations effected in the last century, 
is a fine structure and worthy of the careful restoration which 
it is now receiving at the hands of Mr. Gilbert Scott. The 
richly carved stall ends are good specimens of an uncommon 
kind of work, which we are rather surprised has not been 
imitated in our own days. If the squire is to have an appro- 
priated seat in church let him be compelled to follow an 


| ecclesiastical pattern in its construction, and we certainly prefer 


seeingshis armorial bearings carved (as at Wakefield and Woolley) 
on the stall end instead of heing gaudily depicted in a modern 
window. 

Mr. Banks has made good use of the registers and 
churchwarden’s accounts for throwing light upon the past 
history of Wakefield. The former contain the baptisms of 
several worthies of more than local eminence, the most con- 
spicuous being Radcliffe, the founder of the library and 
infirmary at Oxford; Bingham, the ecclesiologist; Potter, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Robiuson, the author 
of “ Scripture Characters.” But the neighbourhood of Wake- 
field, even more than the town itsel’, has been fertile in men of 
mark. Oulton was the birth-place of the great Dr. Bentley, 
Altofts of Sir Martin Frobisher, and Lofthouse of Hopkinson, 
the Yorkshire antiquary. Who has not heard of Walton Hall 
and its inmate, the gentlest naturalist that ever lived, the late 
“Squire” Waterton? But the name which seems to have 
become a household word in the district more than any other 
is that of John Nevinson, the highwayman. Nearly two 
hundred years have elapsed since he was executed at York, 
and yet Mr. Banks assures us that he is still remembered and 
invested with something like heroic attributes in the popular 
mind. 

While Wakefield has declined in importance during the 
last two centuries, more than one place in its vicinity has 
risen from obscurity into prominence. Dewsbury, now a 
Parliamentary borough, was a large village but the other day, 
and Batley, twenty years ago an insignificant parish, is now at 
“the head of the shoddy and mungo trade.” 

But we must leave Mr. Banks’ pleasant little volume, although 
we have done but scanty justice to its varied contents. It 
bears everywhere traces of abundant research and impartial 
judgment. The only omission we can regret is that the 
celebrated “Pindar of Wakefield” has been almost ignored. 
The author should have either given the ballad in its entirety, 
or at any rate referred to the story, which may, for aught we 
know to the contrary, have had some connection with “the 
Pindar fields” mentioned by Mr. Banks in his account of 


Wakefield. 
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An Introduction to Aristotle’s Ethics. Books I.—IV. and X. 
vi.—tx. With a continuous Analysis and Notes. For 
Beginners and Junior Students. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Moore, B.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Rivingtons. 1871. 

The idea of appealing to modern sympathies in a treatise 
on Aristotle’s Ethics is not perhaps so novel as the carrying 
out of such an idea. Most of those who have gone through 
a school or college course have heard of the Ethics, and a 
candidate for final honours in the Zitere Humaniores School 
at Oxford knows to his cost how it behoves him to have them 
at his fingers’ ends: yet, for the most part, schoolboys and 
junior students know nothing of Aristotle’s teaching; and when 
they do approach it, perforce, and find they have to master it 
in a given and brief time, find it stiff, technical, and repellant. 
Aristotle’s Ethics are not at all hard to construe, or to under- 
stand, superficially, en passant ; and therefore we doubt whether 
the sort of help which Mr. W. E. Jelf afforded in his edition— 
which appeared some fifteen years or so ago—was adapted to 
the real need of beginners. Mr. Moore’s plan is better, and 
more to the purpose. He begins with an introduction, which 
aims at posting up the learner with the general bearings of his 
subject, ab initio, defines the meaning and scope of the in- 
ductive science generally, and of “Ethics” in particular, and 
shows how the field traversed by the last-named is the depart- 
ment of human nature with which “right and wrong” are con- 

cetned. The various shades of difference in the views of the 

champions of either type or system of morals, the utilitarian 
or the intuitive, are noticed in pp. xvii.—xxv. of the intro- 
duction with sufficient clearness and point to induce young 
readers to go further into the writings to which these pages 
direct them ; and, for the first time, research is rendered attrac- 
tive instead of the contrary, through the avoidance of exhaus- 
tive accounts either in the introduction or giossary of Aristotelian 
words, such as dpxi, pvors, divayis, Yvyi, and through a fear- 
lessness of being accounted “unphilosophical,” if so be the 








subject can be elucidated by untechnical phraseology and | 
illustration. » Mr. Moore deliberately advocates “describing,” | 


rather than “translating,” and even using shifting counterparts, | 
' But generally, as he traverses the arches of history whereupon 


instead of one and the same English counterpart for the 
technical terms of Aristotle ; and his practice herein will be 
found so helpful, that his readers will see the advantage of 
heeding his counsel. Add to which, that he guards the young 
student against despair, if he fails to be able to analyze satis- 
factorily, or to distinguish clearly Aristotle’s line of argument, 
by explaining the history of the Nicomachean Ethics, which 
are perhaps a mixture of two distinct courses of lectures, never 
meant to cohere, perhaps mere notes of lectures unrevised, or 
at least, as is evident, but partially revised by their author. 
The Glossary has the virtue of brevity, and of not attempting 
too much ; and the running commentary on the text is quite 
sufficient to keep the thread of the argument well in hand, 
even when the glance is withdrawn from the words of Aristotle 
to some of the able, and yet unelaborate elucidations and illus- 
trations in the foot-notes. In our own day—a quarter of a 
century or more ago—the key to anything like an insight into 
Aristotle's Ethics, and therefore the way to a first-class, was 
held by a small and privileged class of private tutors, whose 
pupils diluted in their notes of lectures the distillations of 
Aristotle’s ethical works, which these teachers had made for 
tuitional purposés. Happy the new generation which can 
abridge this tedious and uncertain process. 
purpose, and beyond our space, to go into the examination of 
Mr. Moore’s commentary and annotations on those parts of the 
Ethics which he has rightly judged most adapted for the 


It is beside our | 





beginner’s familiarization with the subject ; but we have m 
hesitation in saying, from the results of our testing several dif. 
cult passages, that this “Introduction” is just the book tp 
place in the hands of a “novice” in such subjects, as a handy 
and unforbidding “ first bgok.” ; 


The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time: a Popular View of 


the Historical Evidence for the Truth of Christianity, By 
Tuomas Cooper, Lecturer on Christianity. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 


There are some few things to be learned from a perusal of 
this cursory and sketchy book ; notably the style and manner 
likeliest to attract popular audiences. The old Chartist prisoner, 
as the author styles himself in p. 43, has the heart of an Eng. 
lishman, and knows how to get at Englishmen’s hearts, and to 
get a loan of their ears upon occasion ; and, as we understandit, 


| the “ Bridge of History” represents the gist of his lecture-courses 


on Christianity in connexion with history, orally delivered, and 
now for the first time reduced to writing, in very much the same 
familiar, popular, colloquial style as that in which they wer 
spoken. The author is a Christian unequivocally—a Noncon- 
formist, we take it, but not a bitter and blind Nonconfomist, 
who cannot see that English history has pages in it which 
redound to the credit and independence of its Established 
Church (see p. 23)—and an Englishman to the backbone, who 
takes a pride in our cathedrals and ecclesiastical memorials, who 
holds in honour the memory of Stephen Langton, who has made, 
and counsels all young men to make, pilgrimages to Jarrow to 
see Bede’s chair, and to Durham to see Bede and his pupil 
St. Cuthbert’s coffin. Mr. Cooper has, it is true, a dear loveof 
exposing Papal bulls and Papal supremacy, and is never s0 
happy as when relating how Martin Luther spoilt the sale of 
indulgences ; and it is but natural that he should be minute and 
arithmetical in his account of the numbers who suffered at the 
stake, when, under Philip and Mary, it was supposed— 


“ That if a man’s belief was bad, 
It still might be improved by burning.” 


the roadway of his bridge is constructed with creditable 
ingenuity and evidence of considerable reading and research, his 
insight and his conclusions are just and instructive, and the style 
in which he gives them utterance remarkably lively and taking 
Read with reservation, read without a surrender of our judg 
ment, there isa good deal of homely truth told in his book, though 
we do not deny that it is tinctured with peculiar views. As we 
have before said, there is strong evidence of his being a Chrs 
tian in something more than outward show, and of his accept- 
ance with the heart of the faith as it is in Jesus Christ, though 
he has no stomach for Episcopacy, and still less for Episcopacy 
in the House of Lords (p. 66). 

And when we find a man, whose business appears to have 
been for years that of going about and lecturing young men on 
Christianity as evinced in history, it is but wise and just to over 
look eccentricity and crotchets here and there, in consideration 
of the manful and telling way in which he disabuses his hearers 
and readers of a vulgar prejudice against the Fathers of the 
second and third centuries, by the anecdote of Lord Hales 
finding all the New Testament, except eleven verses, contained 


in the extant works of those Fathers, in which, too, he examines 


and demolishes the “mythical system ” of Strauss, and in which 
he meets and, in a rough and ready combat, upsets the matt 
rialist and the sceptic. Of course he has his fling at landlords 
making taxes, when, in his survey of the eleventh centuty, he 
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discourses of the Conqueror and the “ Domesday Books,” and 
et he sees chiefly in this page of our national history the fact of 
Christianity being the land’s established religion, from the record 
of the number of hides of land belonging to the bishop, and the 
name of the priest in each parish or village. He may have his 
secular crotchets, but he is sound in his faith. He shows in 
every page a thought-out and well-fortified belief, and it is 
sometimes surprising to see the acuteness with which he 
handles his weapon against the infidel, e.g., where he contrasts 
the paucity of circumstantial evidence as to Czesar’s composition 
of his Commentaries and Virgil’s of his AZneid, and the abund- 
ance of it as to the authorship and authenticity of the four 
gospels (88—g0, &c.). : 
We leave our readers to satisfy themselves of the value of this 
book by perusal of it, and shall be surprised if such perusal 
does not justify to them our account of it, reservations, of course, 
included. We should certainly go and hear Mr. Cooper lecture, 
if he were within a walk or a ride of us. 


SEELEY’S SERIES OF CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ms ie Poems, with Notes by Rev. H. R. Huckin, 

Cesar Sees Passages, with Notes by Rev. F. B. Butler, 

Ha: Selec Odes, with Notes by Rev. W. J. Brodribb, 

Oni: Select Passages, with Notes by$Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 
(Seeley, Jackson and Halliday, London. 1871.) 


The appearance of this neat and handy little series deserves 
prompt and frank welcome. The much-enduring English 
“paterfamilias ” has long groaned in secret over the largeness 
of the item “ books and stationery ” in the schoolbills which he 
fondly hoped were to be simplified by inclusive terms. He 
knows what it is to find his son saddled with an octavo Terence 
costing from twelve to sixteen ‘shillings, when an edition con- 
taining three plays of that author, with sufficient notes, might 
have been had for a shilling. But tiil now he has not seen his 
way out of this grievance. His deliverance is at hand, if he 
will agitate for the recognition and general acceptance of the 
cheap classics, which now lie before us, and which aim at 
supplying so much of an author as can be read in a term or 
half year, well printed, well edited, and well bound in cloth, at 
so small a price per volume that if the books fall to pieces (as 
the manner of school books is) no great damage will have been 
felt. This is, it may be said, a low view of school-boys’ venera- 
tion for literature, and yet to a great extent it is a true one. 
But supposing any one of these books should fall into the hands 
of careful book-loving students, can we hope of them that they 
will be of use still, after they have survived the wear and tear 
ofa school term or two? We really believe we may. 

The Milton of the series is an exquisitely chosen selection 
with an introduction full of just those traits which a boy’s 
memory will preserve ; and the notes, written with an eye to 
aiding the study of the rhythm and language, are such as will be 
recurred to again and again for handy and accessible informa- 
tion. They illustrate happily Milton’s debt to the classical 
languages of which he was so full, pointing out the Latinism in 
the phrase “ frolic of his full-grown age” in the opening speech 





preaching near Paul’s Cross, so called, as we know from 
Latimer’s sermons ; and they everywhere exhibit the scholarly 
handling of a liberally educated teacher. With Comus, Lycidas, 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso and the Sonnets, all briefly but suffici- 
ently noted, for the small sum of eight-pence, it is a sin (and not 
a venial sin either) if the lads now “in statu pupillari” remain in 
ignorance of the great classic poets of their own land. Nor is 
the prospect less satisfactory when we turn to the cheap Latin 
schoolbooks. Mr. Church, to whom we understand the idea of 
starting such a series to be due, has taken his own share in the 
undertaking, in the shape of extracts from the elegiac poetry of 
Ovid. His friend, and fellow worker on Pliny and Tacitus in 
time past, Mr. Brodribb, edits select Odes of Horace, and does 
his best to compress into a sixpenny brochure the cream of the 
Venusian’s Alcaic, Sapphic, and Asclepiadian Odes. Mr. 
Butler, a master at Haileybury College, has been entrusted with 
the preparation of selections from Czsar, and with much judg- 
ment has made up his volume chiefly of Cesar’s two invasions 
of Britain, and the.subsequent revolt ot Ambiorix, with the sur- 
prise of Sabinus-and Cotta, and the eventual vengeance of 
Ceesar. As far as we have examined it, Mr. Butler’s work is as 
well done as his extracts are judiciously chosen. Mr. 
Brodribb’s is equally satisfactory. The only error we detect is 
that he professes to have given sixteen Sapphic Odes in his 
collection, whereas there are only seven: but this is a slip of 
the pen. His notes are, as they should be, brief, but any one, 
by turning to the Ode (Hor. i. 37) which stands sixth in his 
selections, may see how well he handles his subject from his 
note on “ Classe cité reparavit oras” v. 24. He calls attention 
to the sense of “change” or “substitution” involved in re- 
in compounds ; regards “reparare” as nearly equivalent to the 
French “re-gagner;” and renders the line, ‘“ Cleopatra with 
swift fleet failed to recompense herself for the loss of Egypt by 
the gain of a new territory.” 

In some respects Mr. Church’s Ovid is the best of the set. 
It was a bright thought to lead off with the elegy from the Tristia, 
which gives the poet’s own account of his early life and his 
contemporaries, and so to be able to dispense with a biographi- 
cal introduction. Bright too to follow up with poems indicative 
of his attachment to his craft, such as those selected from the 
“ Amores” and “Ars Amandi.” Then from the Tristia are 
chosen the pathetic account of his last night at Rome before 
his banishment, his querulous, but poetical letters from exile, 
and his pretty commendation to his Book (viii. p. 16), in a 
note on the verses 5—12 of which he gives a succinct but exact 
account of the whole get-up of a Roman publication. To these 
are added several of the gems of legend and myth which enrich 
the Fasti, and which are among the most perfect poetic pictures 
in any language. The story of Arion, the Apotheosis of 
Romulus, the Sabine women, the parricide of Tullia, the 
treacherous surrender of Gabii, come each in their order, and 
are well noted. Now and then Mr. Church is too hesitating 
for our taste, e. g. when in I. 80 he inspires a doubt whether 
“Matri proxima justa tuli” may not mean something else 
besides its plain sense “I buried my mother next ;” and in V. 
16, “ Qui modo de multis unus et alter erant,” whether “ modo ” 
may not go with “ multis” instead of “unus et alter.” In these 
cases it is best to be decided. 

We cannot speak too highly of the printing, paper, and gene- 
ral turn-out of these books. They are a credit to the publishers 
as well as to the editors. They deserve to succeed, but as 
“success” cannot<mean less than the sale of ten thousand 


‘ ‘ . . . . . . . . . 
of “Comus,” and the Gracism in the words “He knew himself | copies of each, it is obvious that it is the bounden duty of 


to sing and build the lofty rhyme” of Lycidas. They explain 
such phrases as “run to your shrouds” (Comus 147) by a 
Curious archeological reference to a place for sheltered 


| 
| 


schoolmasters and teachers to give the series so cordial and 
unselfish a reception, as to assure it beyond the possibility of 
doubt. 
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The Subterranean World. By Dr. George Hartwig. Longmans. | 


1871. 
First NOTICE. 
There are some books which both in their contents and their 


outward appearances are equally attractive ; and Dr. Hartwig’s | 


book is decidedly one of these. It is not a very deep or 
absolutely learned work ; it is plain, popular, and untechnical ; 
but it gives the ordinary reader and the man of average attain- 
ments a full and comprehensive account, not indeed of all the 
wonders of the world, but of those wonders which, in their 
cause, and occasionally in their effects also, carry us beneath 
the surface of the upper crust of what we call “the earth.” 
The lessons taught us by Dr. Hartwig are simple and easy : 


seldom of hall or dome-like dimensions, or long and narow 
passages branching out in numerous ramifications. Not seldom 
the same cave alternately expands into spacious chambets, an¢ 
then again contracts int® narrow tunnels or galleries. The 
walls of many are smooth and nearly parallel; the sides of 
others are irregular and rugged. Many have narrow entrances 
and swell at greater depths into majestic proportions; while 
others open with wide portals, and gradually diminish in size 
as they penetrate into the rock. Sometimes an excavation 
pierces a mountain from side to side like a natural tunnel, s9 
as to allow a passage to the light of day. Such, among other 


are the numerous perforations or windows (ventanillas) in the 
serrated bastions of the rich silver mountain Gualgayoc in the 














| 

| 

| 

ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, BAY OF NAPLES. 
| 


(From Hartwig’s “‘ Subterranean World.”) 





they are delivered in easy, fluent, and even attractive English: | Peruvian Andes, or the opening through one of the high peaks 
| of the romantic island of Eimeo which rises within sight of 


and, what is more, they are charmingly illustrated. Four maps, 
eight full-paged drawings on toned paper, and from eighty to 
ninety graceful woodcuts interspersed throughout the letter- 
press, light up the volume admirably, and in such a way as to 
make it a most acceptable present for young people. 

As a specimen of our author's style, it may be well to 
reproduce here the first paragraph of his twelfth chapter, on 
Natural Caves :— 

“The natural excavations which abound in many mountain 
chains, or on rocky shores washed by the stormy sea, are 
extremely various in their forms. Many are mere rents or 
crevices in the disruptured rocks; others wide vaults, not 


Tahiti out of the dark blue ocean. According to a popular 
tradition, this hole owes its origin to Oro, the powerful god of 
war, who, having one day quarrelled with the minor god of 
Eimeo, hurled his mighty spear at him over the sea. As even 
gods, when losing their temper, are apt to miss their aim, the 
puny delinquent escaped unhurt, while the dreadful lance flew 
like a thunderbolt through the mountain, leaving the perforation 
as a lasting memorial of its passage. In Europe we likewise 
meet with several remarkable instances of such natural tunnels. 


| One of the most celebrated is the grotto of Torgatten in Nor- 


way, which perforates a huge rock, 400 feet above the level of 
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the sea. Its proportions are truly colossal, as it is no less than | 
goo feet long by from 80 to 100 feet broad ; and the arches of 
its vast portals measure respectively 200 and 120 feet. Its | 
floor is nearly horizontal, and covered with fine sand ; its sides | 
are smooth, as if they had been chiselled by the hand of man. | 
The sea, with its numberless cliffs and white-crested breakers, | 
appears through the immense gallery as through the tube of a | 
antic telescope, and in fine sunny weather affords a spectacle 
of incomparable beauty.” n : 

The Chapters on Herculaneum and Pompeii, those on Miners 
and Mining operations, and those towards the close of the volume, | 
which give accounts of gold, silver, lead, copper, and other | 
minerals, and that which treats of precious stones, are full of 
saterest for all readers. 


Friends and Acquaintances. By the Author of “ Episodes in an 
Obscure Life.” 3 vols. Strahan & Co. 

We are not of the number of those who fear lest the East- 
end Curate should write himself out, and who therefore approach 
his second series of “short and simple annals of the poor” 
with a foregone conclusion. If his experience of humble life 
were second-hand, or of short standing, or superficial, it might 
be a just cause for fear that his delineations and portraits 
would show traces of stray family likeness, and that sameness 
would soon grow tedious. But, as yet, this is not the case. 
Readers of the ///ustrated Review will remember that we ac- 
corded warm praise to the lifelike, earnest, natural sketches 
which made up the “ Episodes of an Obscure Life.” It is their 
own fault if they did not buy, borrow, or send for from Mudie’s 











THE EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON IN 1755. 


(From Hartwig’s “‘ Subterranean World.”) 








The Landslip at Axmouth, on the Devonshire coast, is well | 
described ; and we are glad to be able to reproduce here the 
very beautiful wood-cut by which it is illustrated. The | 
Earthquake at Lisbon is made the subject of a full-paged illus- | 
tation of rather a sensational character: and we do not know 
of a more exquisite and elaborate drawing than that of the 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius which faces page 81. The illustra- 


tions which represent the boring process adopted in the formation | hes 
this kind that bear the impress of so much kindly familiarity 


ofthe Mont Cenis Tunnel are of more than common interest 
at the present moment. 

. It only remains to add that if the book is a translation, 
it has been very skilfully and idiomatically translated. We 





Purpose dealing with this work at greater length in our next 
number. 


a book which was fitted to enlist their sympathies in the London 
poor with a more powerful charm and a more homely touching- 
ness than any similar work which we remember. “ London 
Labour and the Poor” inthe old Morning Chronicle days intro- 
duced us to divers classes of the low life of London and its 
environs. Dickens’ portraits of distinct types of those classes 
amused, and tickled our fancy, and perhaps harrowed up our 
souls. But we do not recollect any collections of sketches of 


with the persons described, and that speaks so distinctly the 
words of Christian brotherhood at home in the lanes and 
byways, amongst the unfortunates and the outcasts. “ Episodes 
of an Obscure Life” were, as they professed to be, the experiences 
of an East-end Pastor. It would seem that “Friends and 
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Acquaintances” represent sketches of persons in the lower 
strata of society whom the author has met before and since his 
call to the ministry ; but the latter work, like the former, exhibits 
the same qualifications for popular authorship, the same humour 
running side by side with pathos, the same keen sense of the 
anomalies of things as they are among the very poor and very 
wretched, the same power of seeing and seizing upon the little 
traits in the most ignorant and even hardened characters, which 
show of a truth the verity of the adage, “nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus.” Frankly, we envy the East-end Curate his 
practical and deep knowledge of the poor people’s ways and 
thoughts, and his trick of attracting the interest of the rich and 
well-to-do to the records of those thoughts and ways: for the 





power he wields is one which may be of service in that drawing | 


class nearer to class, which is the weightiest problem of modern 
philanthropy. It may be smart and facetious to say that these 
three volumes are adapted for “Sunday reading,” because they 
blend religion with something in the nature of sensational 
reading; but the “sensational” matter in the Episodes and in 


rs 
gal. She was the first we ever had, and we made a deal on 
her, as folks aPays do with the first babbies. But she died whey 
she was two year old, and though we've had nigh upon a dozey 
since, I miss my little girl at times, and wish I’d got her back, 
But then I think she’s a little angel now—she wouldn't feel p 
more at home down here than the swifts does. So it’s al] for 
the best.” A grown man might do worse than moralize thys 
with Sam Siggers, whilst for a tutor in natural history certain t 
win the boyish ear, and to win it and hold it honestly too, fey 
could be more attractive. His little parables about wild ducks 
and wood pigeons, and about “cowslips and nightingales going 
together,” and about the “ she-glow-worm,” too (p. 41), the one 
that ain’t got wings and shines the most, “ because tothe 
chap can gad about, and so God’s made her look cheerful like 
to make him want to come home to her,” may be very homely, 
but still they are very curious and are given in the very spin 
of the more thoughtful of self-taught labourers. There js ; 
vast deal of humour and fun in a “supper in a caravan,” which 
may recall Jarley’s waxworks and the showmen in the “(jj 





“Friends and Acquaint- 
ances” is neither highflown 
nor unreal; and the reli- 
gious element would not 
hurt or mar the reading of 
most people who are fond 
of literature, if it adhered to 
it during all the days of the 
week, 

“Friends and Acquaint- 
ances” consists of more than 
five-and-twenty separate 
sketchés, some humorous, 
some pathetic, some illus- 
trative of country life, and 
some of life in metropolitan 
suburbs ; some are tales of 
the lonely shore : and some 
of the cottage or farm-yard : 
but the characters that fill 
the authors foreground 
are obviously painted from 
life, and as we read them 
we are disposed to say 
with the gossip in Theo- 
critus— 








THE AXMOUTH LANDSLIP. 


(From Hartwig’s “‘ Subterranean World.”) 


—~-—- Curiosity Shop,” but which 
is, nevertheless, an_ inde. 
pendent picture of life ina 
yellow waggon, and illus 
trates the old lesson that it 
is not quantity so much a 
quality, which pays in the 
sketches of the giant and 
the dwarf of that establish- 
ment. ‘“ My Lonely Lané- 
lady” is a tale of faded gen- 
tility, quite worth reading 
and in “ All’ot” the next 
tale, which concerns Church 
Lane, Bloomsbury, and a 
sort of tramp’s lodging hous 
there, is an illustration of 
what we have before noticed, 
our author’s quickness in de- 
tecting the existence of some 
latent goodness of heat 
even in the vagabond and 
the rogue. Sam, the hones 
hero of the story, is very 
materially helped and as 
sisted in getting out @ 





&s tru? tordwavt: Kal ds Erup’ ebdweidvri, 
Eupux’ obk evupavrd copdy 71 xpiu’ dvOpwros. 


Even if we were to go no further than the very first sketch, 
“Travels behind a Plough,” no one who knows the style of a 
rustic Solon, such as one may meet in the furrow or in the saw- 
pit, could fail to be taken with the quaint observation which 
marks the descriptions and the conversations. Our author 
was taken at an early age to a farm-house to recover health 
which he had lost-at school. His ally-in-chief was Sam Siggers 
the ploughman. “Sam talked very little whilst he was at work.” 
I asked him once what he was thinking about. “To make my 
Stetches straight” was the answer. “A mill’s about the only 
thing that can clack when its working” (p. 18). Sam’s philo- 
sophy revolved such questions as the cause of the aspen’s 
quivering, “‘ They says as the aspen shakes because Christ’s 
cross was made on it ; but I don’t see why it should shake for 
that. It wasn’t the aspen’s fault, and if our Blessed Lord hadn’t-a- 
been crucified, what would ha’ become of us?” (37). When he 
moralized on the emigrations and immigrations of the swift it 
was in this wise. “They make me think somehow o’ my little 


the mire into which he was sinking through unjust suspicion and 
consequent falling away of friends, by a professional beggat,! 
begging-letter impostor, a “screever,” as the slang phrase 3s; 
and this for no selfish ends, but out of sheer kindness. : 

Among the quainter sketches one of the best is that @ 
“Hoppety Bob,” a crippled little toy-maker, who, having m 
early life known what it was to be banged and beaten by 4 
good-for-nothing father, laid himself out to do good to the littl 
ones of a lane or alley of the London suburbs on the Sumy 
side of the Thames, and out of his earnings, more than enough 
for his single need, enjoyed the “luxury of doing good” to the 
children of the lawless poor around him. His apology ™ 
making toys, which reproduce the fight between Heenan a 


| Sayers, and “square up at each other along a slit,” and which 


belie the teaching he strives to infuse into his volunteer pupils 
that they should love one another, is very amusing (p. 262) 


)} and if ene smiles at his remark at the difficulty of getting the 


toy combatants to shake hands, “because Tom won't lift his 
arm quick enough,”—“ it’s so much easier, sir, to make a bit0 


| wood do what it oughtn’t !"—still one cannot but hope 


such willing workers as Hoppety Bob are really doing, in out 
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the-way corners, real good work to be written and remembered 


in that Book which will be opened and acted upon, after Blue 
books and statistical tables about schoolwork have come to an 
end. As specimens of tales and sketches of the sterner type, 
we single out “ Malyon’s Cottage,” a sad reminiscence of the 
eastern coast of England, and “ Mother Mahoney’s Recom- 

nse,” in which, too, the central character is a woman almost 
set against the world by wrongs and misfortunes, but yet won 
round to see God’s hand working in everything for eventual good ; 
and we may add to these a very wholesome tale of warning, 
“The Horseshoe Meadow,” (vol. ii. 86---136), in which the 
interest and pathos of the story are not a greater attraction than 
the very pretty descriptions of scenery which relieve it. And 
then there is a story following this one, about a good step- 
mother, which sneering people will say is another proof of our 
author's resolve to see and find good in everything: but which 
is really only a lesson from experience how a little Christian 
kindness and an honest resolve to make the best of an invidious 
position may achieve a victory over prejudice and dislike, and 
lead to the happiest results. 

The lowest level perhaps is touched in the tale (in vol. iii.), 
entitled “ A Vulgar Ministering Angel,” which relates to the 
good work done by “‘Old Betty Deadman,” the keeper of a 
coffee-stall on the Surrey side of the river. She was low enough 
in rank herself, but she used her opportunities to shelter and 
relieve the outcasts and the starving amongst her neighbours, 
in such wise as to put people of higher pretension to the blush. 
“A taste for low society,” says our author, “is shuddered at in 
England. Nevertheless I thankfully acknowledge that I possess 
that intensely vulgar predilection, shankfully because it has made 
me acquainted with a good many of those obscure angels.” (p.28.) 

He need not be ashamed of his taste or his experiences. He 
need never shrink from the record of them. We want a few 
such go-betweens to measure and adjust the bridge between 
class and class, on the consummation of which every philan- 
thropic mind must be set. It may not perhaps be wise in the 
East-end Curate to reiterate his telling experiences too frequently, 
or too much en masse, but we bid him “God speed” to his 
literary as well as his missionary labours. Because every line 
tells us, unwittingly, that he is in earnest, we are sure that his 
work in both fields will prosper—will not come to nought. 
Because it is desirable that the rich and the well-to-do should 
know what wretchedness and misery lie within a stone’s throw 
of them, and should be taught how to tackle the question of 
relieving it, it is well that such records as the “ Episodes” 
and “Friends and Acquaintances,” should, at fitting seasons, 
issue from the Press. There was one who said “ Ye are My 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I have commanded you,” and as 
one of His commands was to feed His sheep and lambs, and 
another concerned the poor “ whom ye have always with you,” 
we ought to welcome the pleasant writer who, out of the depth 
of his experiences, can tell us, what may put us in the way 
of being more en rapport with that class. 


Haddon Hall: an Illustrated Guide and Companion for the 
Tourist and Visitor. By S. C. Haut, F.SA., and 
LLEWELLYN Jewitt, F.S.A. Buxton: J. C. Bates. 

It was only the other day’ that we had occasion to mention 
the name of Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt in connexion with a book of 


no small merit in respect of antiquarian research. We mean his | 


tecent work on “‘Grave-Mounds.” To-day we have the pleasure 
of introducing him again to our readers, in conjunction with 
t literary veteran, Mr. S. C. Hall, as the writer of the only 
account of Haddon Hall which we have ever seen published as 
4 separate and substantial volume. 
1 See above, p. 244. 


pilgrimage to Haddon Hall 


| form of limestone—above 


| visitorsoon stands beforethe } 


1871. | 


Messrs. Hall and Jewitt have done well to make their 
in company ; for we have 
here before us, instead of a 
mere topographical guide- 
book, two veritable guides, 
two speaking, eloquent 
ciceroni, who can discourse 
pleasantly on this venerable 
relic of antiquity, for which 
they do quite right in claim- 
ing the credit of being pro- 
bably the finest extant of 
the domestic architecture of 
the age to which it belongs. 

The, Hall stands on a 
natural elevation—a_plat- 


the eastern bank of the 
Wye. The river is crossed 
by a pretty yet verierable 
bridge, passing which the 








old gateway, with its massive 
nail-studded door ; and here 
the extreme beauty and ele- : / 

€ Deauty and ©’ ROMAN ALTAR, HADDON HALL. 
gance of design of the Gothic remeenyt me 

° ° & (From Hall and Jewitt’s “ Haddon Hall. 

architecture of this part of the 
building, and the heraldic bearings with which it is decorated, at 
once comes under notice. Haddon consists of two courtyards, or 
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MONUMENT OF SIR J. MANNERS AND HIS WIFE, DOROTHY VERNON, 
(From Hall and Jewitt's “ Haddon Haili.”) 


quadrangles, with buildings surrounding each. Immediately 
opposite the gateway are the stone steps that lead to the state 
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apartments ; to the right is the chapel, and to the left the Hall | 
proper, with its minstrels’ gallery, and other objects of curious | 


—some of unique—interest. gel 

“The earliest portions of the buildings of Haddon now 
remaining appear to be a part of the chapel, and lower portions 
of the walls of the south front and of the north-east tower, and 
the room behind the screen in the lower courtyard. To the 
next period, from 1300 to about 1380 (according to Duesbury), 
belong the hall-porch, the magnificent kitchen and adjoining 
offices, the great or banqueting hall, the lower west window 
and north arcade of the chapel, part of the north-east tower, and 
part of the cellarage under the long gallery. In the third 
period, from about 1380 to 1470, were added the east and part 


| 
| 


| 


of the west end of the chapel, and the remaining buildings on 
the east side of the upper courtyard. The fourth period, from | 


1470 to 1530, comprises the fittings and interior finishings of 


the dining-room, the western range of buildings in the lower 








court, and the west 
end of the north 
range. The fifth | 
period, from about | 
1530 to 1624, 
seems to comprise 
alterations in the 
upper courtyard, 
the long gallery, 
and terrace and 
gardens ; the pulpit, 
desk, and pews in | 
the chapel; and 
the barn and bow!l- 
ing-green. The 
juxtaposition of the 
kitchen and great 
hall show that they 
belong to the same 
period. The altera- 
tions since that 
period appear | 
mainly tohave been 
necessary repairs. | 
“The principal | 
apartments of Had- 
don Hall are the 
chapel; the great 
or banqueting hall, 
with the minstrels’ 
gallery and passage 








THE BALL-ROOM, OR LONG GALLERY 
{(From Hall and Jewitt’s “‘ Haddon Haill.’) 


— 
but now deserted .mansion—grand in its solitude, but attractive 
in its very loneliness ; and as he passes on from court to court, 
from room to room, from chamber to chamber, or from tower 
to tower, and peopley them in his imagination with the beings 
who have ‘lived and moved and had their being’ there, he's 
ready to say :— 


‘* Pleasant to see is this English hall, 
Of the olden time, on a summer’s day, 
Turret and tower, 2nd buttress and wall 
Shining and shadow’d in green and grey. 
Strange to think of those times of old, 
And of those who lived there,—only a tale, 
Doubtingly, dimly, guessed, and told, 
Of chatelaines fair and of knights in mail. 
Though the place remains where they lived and died, 
Seen, as they saw it, by you and me, 
The scenes of their lives, of their griefs and their pride 
Telling its tale unmistakably. 
The light still shines through the latticed pane 
. _ : wes As it shone tothem, and 
the shadow’d door 

Is the shadow theysaw, 
and the stains remain 

Of the wine they spill’d 
on the dais floor, 

The river that runs by 
the old Hall walls 

Murmur’d to them as 
it murmurs now; 

The golden glow of 
the sunset falls, 

As it fell for them on 
glade, river, and 
bough : 

The hall where they 
feasted, ~ the church 
where they pray’d, 

Their cradles, and 
chambers, and grave- 
stones, stay ; 

While lord and vassal, 
youth and maid, 

Knight and lady, have 
pass’d away.” 


The first part of 
the interior of Haé- 
don that is shown 
to the visitor is the 
chaplain’s roomand 
the chapel. The 
latter, as will be 
seen in the accom- 
panying illustration 
________| (which we take by 





gallery occupying two sides of it ; the dining-room ; the draw- 
ing-room ; the Earl’s bedroom and adjoining suite of rooms ; the 
ball-room, or long gallery ; the ante-room, from which Dorothy 
Vernon’s door opens on to the terrace ; the State bedroom ; the 
ancient State-room, or Page’s Room; the kitchens ; and the 
Eagle, or Peverel, or King John’s Tower. The entrance in 
this latter tower was the principal entrance to the Hall, and 
communicated with Rowsley and Bakewell by an old road 
which still exists. It was the only entrance by which horsemen 
or carriages could enter the Hall. The gateway by which 
visitors now enter being intended only for foot approach, 
mounted guests had to leave their horses at the gate.” 

The exterior view of Haddon, we must own, is singularly 
pleasing, as uniting the chief features of an English “home” 
and an Englishman’s castle; and when the visitor has passed 
through the gateway and entered the first or lower courtyard, 
he will see around him.“ the chief features of this once gay 





permission from Messrs. Hall and Jewitt’s book)—1s of 
the Perpendicular period, marking the date of its erection 4 
clearly belonging to the fifteenth century. The font is Norman, 
and the altar stone still bears the five crosses which mark the 
date of its consecration in the Roman Catholic times. The 
chapel forcibly reminds us of that which is to be seen 3 
Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks, though it is a little larger. The 
mural paintings in fresco are to some extent still visible; we 
give on p. 279 two specimens representing scenes in the infancy 
of our Saviour. i 
Passing from the chapel towards the ‘“ Banqueting Hall, 
near a doorway leading into the upper or second courtyard, we 
notice a most interesting relic of antiquity, a veritable Roman 
altar, which, our guides tell us, was dug up near Bakewell « 
years ago. As our readers will see, from the engraving on M™ 
preceding page, it was dedicated to Mars, the God of War. 
One of the noblest chambers in Haddon Hall is the “State 
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Bed Room,” in which members of the family of Vernon, and 
after them that of Manners, were born and slept and died. 
The state bed which it contains, and which is represented in 
our woodcut, it may be of interest here to remark, was last 
used by George IV., when he paid a visit to the then head of 


the ducal house of Manners at Belvoir. We can only hope, 
and indeed we honestly believe, that it had in its day many 
more worthy occupants. 

Messrs. Hall and Jewitt, however, have done well in ex- 
tending their tour of inspection far more widely than the walls 
of the old hall at Haddon, and in including some notice of the 
adjoining village and neighbourhood. 
Church, where not only “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet,” 
but also the noble and county owners of the Hall, sleep their 
last sleep, is well worth a visit ; and its spire is a conspicuous 
cbjzct on all sides. We get a good idea of its beauty from the 


| the neighbourhood was found murdered in a lonely spot. 
For instance, Bakewell 
| never afterwards seen alive. 


princely magnificence and hospitality as to earn for himself the 
title all around of ‘ King of the Peak.’ It is said that he was 
one of the most generous and hospitable, as well as just and 
strict of men, although given, perhaps, to undue severity and to 
an indulgence in ‘Lynch law,’ and that he lived and died in the 
‘good esteem’ of most men. 

“One tradition, briefly told, will sufficiently illustrate the 
firmness and decision of his character, and the power he held 


| over the actions and even the lives of the people around him. 


It is related that a pedlar who had been hawking his wares in 
He 
had been seen in the evening before to enter a cottage, and 
As soon as Sir George became 


| aware of the fact of the crime having been committed, he had 


the body of the pedlar removed to Haddon, laid in the hall, 
and covered with a sheet. He then sent for the cottager to 
_____... come immediately, 





illustration given by ioe 
our authors on page 

58 of the work 

which we have the 

pleasure of bringing 

under their notice. 

It contains some 

very fine tombs and 

monuments ; 77/er 

alia, one to the me- 

mory of Sir John 

Manners and his 

wife Dorothy Ver- 

non, the heiress with 

whom the estate 

of Haddon passed 

tothe ancestors of 

the present Duke | 
of Rutland. 

The romantic 
story of Dorothy 
Vernon is thus told | 
by Messrs. Hall and 
Jewitt. 

“Having now 
shown the descent | 
of the Lords Ver- 
non from the old 
Lords of Haddon, 
we return to the 
‘King of the Peak,’ 
Sir George Vernon, 
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THE STATE BEDROOM. 
(From Hall and Jewitt’s “ Haddon Hall.”) 


| and, on his arrival, 
at once questioned 
him as to where the 
pedlar was who was 


seen to enter his 
house the night 
before. The man 


denied having seen 
him or knowing 
anything about him, 
when Sir George 
uncoveredthe body 
before him, order- 
ing that all persons 
present should 
touch the body in 
succession, at the 
same time declaring 
their innocence of 
the murder. The 
suspected man, 
when his turn came, 
declined to touch 
the body, and in- 
stantly rushed out 
of the Hall, and 
| made his way, ‘as 
| fast as hislegscould 
| carry him,’ through 
Bakewell and to- 
wards Ashford. Sir 











and his heiresses. 
Sir George was, as we have shown, elder brother of Sir Henry 
Vernon, from whom the Lords Vernon are descended. He 
succeeded to the estates on the death of his father in 1515, and 
at the time of his death in 1567 was possessed of no less than 
thirty manors in Derbyshire alone. He was married twice— 
first to Margaret, daughter of Sir Gilbert Taylebois, Knt., and, 
secondly, to Maude, daughter of Sir Ralph Langford, by whom 
he had no issue. He had issue by his first wife two daughters, 
his co-heiresses, Margaret and Dorothy, whose husbands inhe- 
nited his immense possessions. Margaret Vernon married Sir 
Thomas Stanley, Knt., of Winwick, in Lancashire, second son 
of Edward Stanley, third Earl of Derby; and Dorothy Vernon, 
whose name has become a household word, married Sir John 
Manners, Knt., second son of Thomas Manners, Earl of Rut- 
land, and direct ancestor of the present Duke of Rutland. 

“Sir George Vernon lived at Haddon in such a style of 


~ George _ instantly 
ordered his men to mount and follow him, and to hang him 
wherever they caught him. The murderer was caught in a 
field opposite the present toll-bar at Ashford, and at once 
hanged, and the field still bears the name of ‘Gallows Acre’ 
or ‘Galley Acre.’ Sir George is said to have been cited to 
London for this extraordinary piece of Lynch law, and when 
he appeared in court he was summoned twice to surrender as 
‘the King of the Peak.’ To these he made no reply ; and 
the third time he was called on as Sir George Vernon, when 
he stepped forward and acknowledged himself—‘ Here am I!’ 
Having been summoned as the ‘ King of the Peak,’ the indict- 
ment fell through, and Sir George was admonished and dis- 
charged. Sir George Vernon is buried in Bakewell Church, 


| where a remarkably fine and well-preserved altar-tomb bears 


the recumbent effigies of himself and his two wives.” 
“Dorothy Vernon, the younger daughter and co-heiress of 
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Sir-George, and over whom such a halo of romantic interest 

It is said 
that she was one of the most beautiful of all beautiful women, 
and possessed of so sweet a temper, that she was idolized by 
If it were so, however, the monument at 
Bakewell does not fairly represent her, for it exhibits her with 
an expression of countenance far from either amiable or attrac- 
tive. The story of her life, according to popular belief, is, that 
while her elder sister, fortunate in an open attachment to Sir 
Thomas Stanley, the son of the Earl of Derby, and, becoming 


rests, was married to Sir John Manners before 1567. 


all who knew her. 


his affianced bride, was petted and ‘made much of,’ she, the 
younger, was kept in the background, having formed a secret 





THE CHAPEL, LOOKING EAST. 
(From Hall and Jewitt’s “ Haddon Hail.” 


attachment to John Manners, son of the Earl of Rutland—an 
attachment which was opposed by her father, sister, and step- 
mother ; she was, therefore, closely watched and kept almost 
a prisoner. Her lover is said to have disguised himself -as a 
woodman, or forester, and to have remained in hiding in the 
woods around Haddon for several weeks, in order to obtain 
stolen glances of, and occasional brief meetings with, Dorothy. 
At length, on a festive night at Haddon—tradition states it to 
have been on one of the ‘merry meetings’ consequent on the 
marriage of her sister Margaret—Dorothy is said to have stolen 
away unobserved in the midst of the merriment, and to have 
quietly passed out of the door of the ante-room on to the terrace, 
which she crossed, and having ascended the steps on the other 
side, or, as is also asserted, ran down the steps from the terrace, 
across the lawn, and so down to the foot-bridge, her lover’s 
arms received her ; horses were in waiting, and they rode off in 





| 


the moonlight all through the night, and were married in Lg. 
cestershire the next morning. The door through which the 
heiress eloped is always pointed out to visitors as ‘Dorothy 
Vernon’s Door.’ e 

“ Thus the Derbyshire estates of Sir George Vernon passed 
to John Manners, and thus it was that the noble house of Ry. 
land became connected with Haddon and the county of 
Derby. 

“John Manners, the husband of Dorothy Vernon, was knighted 
shortly after his marriage. They had issue three sons—Sj 
George Manners, who succeeded to the estates ; John Manners, 
who died in 1590, aged fourteen; and Sir Roger Manners, of 
Whitwell, who died in 1650; and one daughter, Grace, who 





BAKEWELL CHURCH. 
(From Hall and Jewitt’s “ Haddon Hail.” 


became the wife of Sir Francis Fortescue. Dorothy died in 
1584, and her husband in 1611. They were both buried @ 
Bakewell Church, where their monument will no doubt be looked 
upon with interest by all visitors to the district. Haddon cot 
tinued to be one of the residences of this branch of the Man- 
ners family, ennobled in 1641 by the inheritance of the Rutland 
peerage, until they quitted it about 1699 for Belvoir Castle.” 
The Sapphire Cross: a Novel. By GEORGE MANVILLE FEN’. 
Tinsley Brothers. 1871. » tad 
If variety and rapidity of incident, never-flagging vivacilly; 
and skill in the delineation of character, go to make up 4 sue 
cessful novel, the one before us should be a success indeed. 
The author has long been known to the public as an able 
writer in the melodramatic school of fiction, and the presest 
work is quite equal to any of his former attempts. In somé 
respects it surpasses them. It is brilliant and forcible without 
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being feverish. It is not only a very entertaining novel, it is | 
pure in tone and pleasantly free from objectionable matter of 
any sort. It will, we venture to prophesy, be found very | 


agreeable fireside reading by young and old alike. It may be | 
admitted without scruple into families even where most modern | 
novels are viewed with suspicion; and we can promise our | 
readers that when once they have begun reading, they will be | 
loth to put down the book till they arrive at the end of the 
story. The author has not aimed at striking originality, but 
tolerably familiar incidents receive at his hands skilful treat- 
ment, and acquire a certain degree of freshness. The charac- | 
ters, though as a rule of a somewhat commonplace order, are 
ably delineated and made amusing. Sir Murray Gernon is a | 
“proper villain ;’ and we pity his poor wife, notwithstanding 
her almost culpable want of prudence, with our whole heart. 
The Scotch gardener is a very shrewd and amusing personage, | 
and fully deserves the kind regards of the young lady whom he 
honours with his somewhat avstere regards. Miss Jane, we 
may add, is a 








merest chance that she could find him, for he had become lost 
to sight when he entered ; while, even if she could discover 
him alone, mad almost, and with no help at hand, how dared 
she go near? Her heart whispered, though, that she must 
proceed, and she still panted along, her eyes ever wandering 
amidst the dim aisles spread out on every side, but in vain— 
she could not see him; and again the weak, despairing tears 
forced themselves from her eyes. 

“It was, then, useless : she had done everything possible to 
a human being, and all that was now left was for her to pray; and 
sinking, with clasped hands, to her knees, she again gave way 
to the despair of her heart, when a short, sharp snap on her 
right made her leap to her feet and run hurriedly over the 
slippery pine needles in the direction from which it had come. 
For from that sound she felt that her worst fears were realized, 
and that he had indeed sought this solitude for the horrible 
purpose she dreaded. But the pistol had missed fire, and she 
might yet be in time, though so dreadful was the feeling upon 
her that her ener- 





domestic of the 
light - comedy - 
chambermaid or- 
der. We are very | 
glad when we find | 
that she has made | 
up her mind to 
discard her former | 
admirer, a con- | 
temptible scamp. | 
It is always un- | 
fair to an author, | 
so at least we con- | 
ceive, to pick his | 
story to pieces, | 
and, divesting it | 
offlesh and blood, | 
to put a mere dry | 
skeleton _ before 
the reader. This 
is especially unjust 
when the novel is | 
professedly one of 
incident. Now, as | 
we hope that the 
public will read | 
the “Sapphire | 






WALL PAINTINGS IN THE CHAPEL AT HADDON (sce A. 276 


(From Hall and Jewitt’s *‘ Haddon Hali.”) 


gies felt frozen, 
and to her it seem- 


a | ed that she was 
» | barely crawling 
WN =| oover the ground. 
There he stood, 


not fifty yards from 
her, fitting a car 
lb .. upon the pistol he 
eyaj | held, and then, 

bs | every stroke jar- 
oom ring upon he: 
wild | heart, so distinctly 
PY in the strained 

ive state of her facul- 
ties was it heard, 
shecould make out 
that he was tap- 
ping the pistol that 
the powder might 
ascend the nipple. 
But it was all like 
some horrible 
nightmare: she 
could see every act 
with almost clair- 
voyant power— 
oe she could hear 








Cross” itself, we — 
shall give them no inkling of the very elaborate plot, but 


| with a fearful distinctness ; 


merely cull a few passages from which some opinion may | 


be formed of the author’s powers of description, which, we can 
assure our readers, are of no mean order. Here, for instance, 
$a piece of graphic word-painting :— 
_“Panting and almost exhausted, Ada pressed on till she saw 
Norton reach the edge of the pine wood, when, as he dashed 
in, becoming in an instant lost to sight amidst the tall, bare 
ttunks, her heart for a few moments failed her, and sinking 
upon her knees, with a faint wail of misery, the hot tears 
coursed one another down her cheeks. But the next minute 
she was up again, and hurrying to the edge of the wood, 
whose gloom cast a chill upon her as she entered its precincts. 
“Peering anxiously in every direction, her breath drawn in 
hysterical, laboured sobs, Ada pressed on farther and farther 
Into the great, dim, shadowy solitude, trembling horribly the 
while, and with her imagination picturing some dreadful tragedy 
taking place. In the vast wood she knew that it was by the 


but she could not shriek—she 
could not call to him to desist. It was as though certain of 
her faculties were chained, while others were goaded into unna- 
tural activity. 

“ A few seconds longer, and she felt that she would be too 
late—that the dread deed would be accomplished, and she 


| alone with a still, dreadful corpse—when, panting, half mad 


with fear and the horror which gave her strength, she ran to 
Norton’s side, grasped at his arm, and then her powers of 
utterance returned. As she seized his arm he turned upon 
her fiercely, dashed her to the ground, and raised his pistol ; 
but in an instant Ada was again upon her feet, and grasped 
the fatal weapon, when there was a bright, blinding flash, a 
loud report, and then, for Ada Lee, the present became a 
blank.” 

That Mr. Manville Fenn has a considerable sense of humour, 
and is a close observer of human nature in its less exalted but 
more amusing phases, will, we think, be evident from the 
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age we subjoin. The scene depicted is the reception of 

r. Gurdon, Sir Murray’s “ gentleman,” by the village worthies 
assembled in the hospitable parlour of Mr. Chunt, the local 
Boniface. 

“Chunt imparted his knowledge with no end of nods and 
winks, to- his fellow-tradesmen, as he termed them—to wit, 
Huttoft, the saddler, who made nothing but harness, and 
Mouncey, the baker, when they came in for a glass. 

‘ ¢ And if here ain’t Mr. Gurdon himself!’ exclaimed Chunt, 


one evening, when he had been distilling information to a | 
‘Take a chair, Mr. Gurdon, sir. | 


select knot of customers. 
Glad to see you this evening. Very curious coincidence, sir : 
we were just talking about you and your people ;’ which was 
indeed most remarkable, considering that nothing else had 
been talked of in the village for weeks past. 
take, sir? only give ita name. Quite an honour to have you 
distinguished furreners amongst us.’ 


‘What’ll you | 


“Mr. Gurdon smiled and rubbed his hands ; but, evidently | 
considering that he had mistaken his position, he frowned the — 
next moment, and nodded condescendingly to the tradesmen | 


and little yeomen present. 
known him as a boy ; but then he had risen in the world, and 
deserved their respect ; besides which, look at the patronage 
he could bestow. So Mr. Gurdon frowned, coughed, and 
looked important; but, finding that room was made for him, 
and that incense in abundance was being prepared in his 
behalf, he condescended to take a seat, and gave what he would 
take the name of sherry, with which he smoked a cigar, whose 


taken. 
“‘ Mr. Gurdon’s presence, though, did not tend to the increase 
of comfort in the party assembled, for the gentleman’s gentle- 


the flow of conversation being stopped, the rest sat still, 
smoked, breathed hard, and stared. 
“But Chunt was satisfied, and he winked and nodded, 


and whispered behind his hand most mysteriously as he | 


took orders from one and another. He expected that Mr. 
Gurdon would thaw in time with a little management, and, 
putting on his diplomatic cap, he set to. work by asking his 
advice. 

“¢ That sherry’s not much account, Mr. Gurdon, sir,’ he said, 
in a whisper ; ‘but it’s the best I’ve got to offer you. The long 
and short of it is, sir, we can’t order enough, in a little house 
like this, to make a wine-merchant care about sending it good ; 
but I’ve got a few gallons of brandy down now that I should just 
like you to try, and give me your opinion. You see, it isn’t 
every day as one has a gent in as understands such things ; but 
you, being used to your cellar, and having good stuff in your 
bins, yours is an opinion one would like to have. 
now just taste that,’ said Chunt, filling a liqueur-glass from a big 
stone bottle ; ‘that’s, between ourselves, just as it comes—un- 
touched, you know. I'll mix you a glass hot ; but just give me 
your opinion on it as it is.’ 

“Mr. Gurdon was touched in a weak place, for though his 
cellar knowledge was almost nil, it was not worth while to say 
so. Incense was nice—almost as nice as brandy, so accepting 
Chunt’s glass, and confidential wink, he tasted the brandy— 
tasted it again, and then agreed that it wasn’t bad, only it wanted 
age. 

“The very words as my spirit-merchant says to me, sir’ said 
Chunt. ‘If that brandy had age, sir, it wouldn’t be surpassed 
anywhere.’ 


“Mr, Gurdon felt better, and agreed with one of the visitors 


There, sir, | 


Certainly they had, several of them, | 


present that they wanted rain. Then, after finishing the neg 
brandy, he commenced, the stiff tumbler of hot gtog placed 
before him by Chunt, toyed with the end of his cigar; and, 
finding a general disposition to pay him respect, and to call hin 
‘sir,’ he gradually unbent—pore swiftly, perhaps, than he would 
have done—under the influence of the brandy and water, for 
which he had a decided weakness, the potent spirit unlocking 
or, as Chunt told his wife, oiling the butler’s tongue, so that he 
gratified the curiosity of the Merlandites that evening to a con. 
siderable extent.” 

The following passage exhibits an amusing confusion of 

ideas :-— 
| «Oh, you serpent !’ cried Jane, pale with rage. ‘ You bad, 
| wicked fellow! You're like the scorpion in the Holy Bible, 
you are, that turns to rend the hand that fed it.” 





Here is an effective picture drawn by a few master-strokes:— 
“The shaded lamp made the hangings of the bed to disport 
themselves in strange shadows upon wall and carpet; andat 
times, when the night breeze softly swept round the house, it 
was as though the spirits of air were waiting in gathering levée 


to bear away the newly-freed essence to a happier realm. No 


| 
: trier | left to the wretched sufferer upon the bed. 
aroma whispered strongly of the box from which it had been | 


| word was spoken ; only at times the Doctor bent over the bed 
to moisten his patient’s lips from a glass in his hand. The 
pendule tickled softly upon the mantel-piece, every second 
beaten off finding its echo in the listener’s hearts, as it seemed 
to tell of the rapid flight of time, and the few brief minutes 
Her wanderings 
had long since ceased, and to those who watched, it seemed 


| many times over the last sigh had been breathed with those 
| softly muttered words, which made them start as a cold shudder 
Massa - . -- | ran through their frames.” 

man seemed to have imbibed a considerable portion of his | 
master’s dignity, sitting there very haughty and reserved, while, | 


We cannot refrain from adding yet another and most graphic 
passage from the novel before us. During the illness of his 
badly-used wife, Sir Murray Gurdon locks himself up in his 

| room. Knowing the excited state of his mind, and suspecting 

| some act of desperation, Jane Barker determines to effect an 

| entrance. 

| “She knocked at first softly, but there was no reply ; then 

| more loudly, with the same result; and at last, thoroughly 

| alarmed, she beat fiercely upon the panels, calling loudly upon 
her master’s name. 

“Go and fetch Mr. Elstree, and call up Dr. Challen,’ said 
Jane, huskily, for there was a horrible fear at her heart, though 

| she resolutely kept it toherself. ‘ Perhaps master may be ina 
fit,’ she whispered. . 

“The Rector was there in a few minutes, and after knocking 
and calling, he, too, turned pale, as the doctor now appeared 
upon the scene. 

“ ¢ Locked on the inside,’ said the latter, after a momentaly 
examination. ‘The door must be broken open, and at once. 
Is there a carpenter upon the premises ?” 

“There was no carpenter, but one of the gardeners had 
some skill in doing odd jobs about the place, and he was 
known to possess a basket of tools. His name was therefore 
suggested. , 

“*Fetch him at once!’ exclaimed the Doctor, as excited 
now as any one present ; and amidst an awe-stricken silence, the 
gardener’s advent was awaited. 

“ But it took a good quarter of an hour to seek Alexandet 
M‘Cray, and during that period of breathless expectation, nd! 
a soul present thought of the possibility of an entrance being 
effected by the window. Thomas had peered twice through 
the key-hole, looking round afterwards with a pale, blank face ; 
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when seeing that it would probably be a quicker way of 
obtaining information than questioning, Dr. Challen knelt down 
himself, to peer for some time through the narrow aperture ; 
when he, too, rose, thoughtful and silent, the Rector refraining 
from questioning him, and no one else daring to do so. What 
Thomas had seen he at length communicated in whispers, but 
they did not reach the Rector, who, with a shuddering sensa- 
tion oppressing him, kept on, in spite of himself, watching—as 
if his eyes were specially there attracted—the narrow slit 
beneath the door, as if expecting that some trace might 
probably there show itself of what had taken place within the 
room. 

«Ts this man coming ?’ exclaimed the Doctor at last ; and 
another messenger was sent, while the women huddled together, 
whispering, and more than one thinking that that morning’s 
occurrences might result in a general discharge. of servants, and 
a breaking up of the Castle establishment. 





| had won. 


“ At last, though, there was the sound of footsteps, and very | 


sowly and leisurely the Scotch gardener made his appearance, 
walking with the cumbersome gait of the men of the scythe 
and spade—slow, as a rule, as the growth of the plants they 
tend. 

“Now, for heaven’s sake, be smart, my good fellow!’ ex- 
daimed the Doctor. 

“¢Ve'll be wanting the door open, will ye?’ said Alexander, 
slowly. 

“*Ves—yes !’ exclaimed the Doctor impatiently. 

“* And have ye got authoughreety of Sir Moorray to force it 
open?’ said Alexander. 

“*My good man, this is no time for authority. 
and break open the door.’ 


Make haste, 





I So strong grew the 
feeling to his distempered imagination that he commenced 
muttering half aloud, as if in answer to dictation from an evil 
prompter. 

“No, he would not be the first jealous husband who had 
taken revenge for his wrongs; he had loved her, and been all 
that it was his duty to be; but he had been betrayed, tricked, 
and cheated by the false-hearted woman whom he thought he 
Such a proceeding would be but an act of justice ; 
but the law said such acts should be done by the law alone— 
that man, however injured, should not arrogate to himself the 
right to punish, hence it must be done secretly, by some cun- 
ning device that should blind men’s eyes to the truth, and 
while amply bringing down retribution on the heads of the 
guilty, his honour should be unstained, the family shield 
untarnished. 

“But would not such a step be cold, black-hearted, pre- 
meditated murder? The question seemed to flash across his 


| brain as if prompted by some better angel. 


| 
| 


“‘T'm no cheecan, gentlemen,’ said Alexander, with the | 


most aggravating coolness; “but I’ve got a verra good seetuation 


here, and I should be sore fashed if I had to luse it throw being | 


rash. Sir Moorray might be verra angered with me for break- 
ing the door.’ 


“*My good man, I'll take all responsibility,’ exclaimed the | 


Rector. ‘ Pray, be quick !’ 

“*Weel, then, eef that’s the case, gentlemen,’ said Alexander, 
refreshing his high-bridged nose with a pinch of snuff—‘eef 
that’s the case, I’ll just go and fetch my tools.’ 

“Alexander M‘Cray nodded his head sagely, as he took 
his departure ; and again there was an anxious lapse of time, 
certainly only of some minutes, but they seemed then to be 
hours, and, hurrying into the drawing-room, and seizing a poker, 
the Doctor was himself about to attack the door, when, chisel 
and mallet in hand, the gardener returned, his rush tool- 
basket over his shoulder ; and then, strenuously exerting him- 
self, he soon made an entrance, first for a chisel and then for a 
crowbar, with which he strained and strained hard to force open 
the strongly-made old oak carved door. For a long while the 
tfiorts were vain ; but at last, with a loud crash, the door gave 
way,and so suddenly that the gardener fell back with great 
violence amongst the lookers-on, when, with an unanimous 
shriek of dismay, the women servants turned and fled, to gaze 
from distant doorways for some scrap of interest connected 
with the elucidation.” 


The first volume ends most effectively after a few pages, 
vhich in themselves suffice to prove that the author has a high 
degree of dramatic power, and the gift of depicting the passions 
of the mind with unusual subtlety. 

.“The horrible thought that flashed across his brain made 

get up and pace the room hastily, the cold, dank beads 
of fear gathering themselves upon his brow. He tried to chase 
out the thought; but he had brooded so long, had given way 


| his soul. 





“No: only justice, was whispered again to his ear—only 
justice, and then he would be at rest. It was not right that 


| he should die, but the destroyer of his happiness ; and then his 


mind would be at ease—there would be peace for him for many 
years to come. 

“ He smiled now: it was like comfort in a dire hour of need ; 
and when the upbraidings of conscience would have made 
themselves heard, they were crushed down and stifled ; for Sir 
Murray Gernon had been keeping his house swept and garni- 
shed for the reception of the wicked spirits, and they had now 
fully seized upon the offered abode. He smiled, for he thought 
that he now saw a way out of his difficulties, and that he had 
but to design some means for removing his false wife from his 
path to commenc: a new life.” 

“The evil spicit must at that time have had full possession of 
the citadel, for it was with a baneful glare in his eyes that Sir 
Murray Gernon strode up and down his room, stepping softly, 
as if fearing to interrupt the current of his thoughts—thoughts 
that, in his madness, seemed to refresh the thirsty aridity of 
After all these months of misery, had at last, then, 
come the solution of his difficulty? and he laughed—and 
laughed savagely—as he sat down once more to plan. 

‘Mercy? What had he to do with mercy? What mercy had 
they had upon his life? Had they not blighted it when he was 
a calm, trusting, loving man, searing his spirit with something 
more burning and corroding than the hottest iron—the sharpest 
acid? Let them seek for mercy elsewhere: his duty was to 
dispense justice, and he would be just! 

“Who could gainsay it? Was it not written in the Book that 
the punishment for the crime was death—that the sinners should 
be stoned with stones until they died? Not that he would 
stone them : his should be a quiet, insidious vengeance—one 
that the world should not suspect, and he would plot it out in 
time. 

“ But what if she were, after all, innocent? 

“He tore that thought from his heart, accusing himself of 
cowardice, and of seeking a way out of what would be the path 
to a new life. No; there was no innocence there. His would 
be a crusade against guilt ; and he vowed a fearful vow that he 
would carry out his vengeance to the end. 

“Should it be by poison ? 

“* Zap! tap! tap!’ Three distinct, sharp touches as a nail 
upon the window-pane made Sir Murray start, shivering, from 


his guilty reverie. 
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“What was that? Some ghostly warning for or against his 
plots ?—or was he so distempered by his broodings that this 
was but the coining of imagination ? 

“* Tap! tap! tap!’ 


momentary vexation vanished then and there for ever ; and hs 
ended in calling the unconscious intruders a double blessing. 
and made himself quite merry by nicknaming them Dit, 


| and Do. 


There it was again, and for a moment a strange sense of | 


terror pervaded him, and he could not stir. But only fora 
moment; the next minute a feeling of grim satisfaction pre- 


vailed. This, then, was to be a night of enlightenment—here | 
~ ~ | after the arrival of twins, he had declared himself prepared t) 


was a new revelation—this, then, was the means of communi- 


cation ? Evidently some mistake of the bearer, and he had but | : 
| and quite dreaded to have his presentiments realized.” 


to go to the window, stretch forth his hand, and take a letter ; 


or—the thought sent a thrill through him as he stepped for- | 


ward—was it the keeping of an assignation? The window 
was many feet about the ground, and if he dashed back the 
ladder— 

“ He paused, for there was the slight darkening of the blind 
as if a shadow were passing over it, and now, half mad with 
rage, Sir Murray Gernon felt that all his suspicions were con- 
firmed, as, springing forward, he tore the blind aside, just as 
again, loudly and distinctly, came the blows upon the glass.” 

After the above, we expect that our readers will at once send 
off to the circulating library for the “ Sapphire Cross.” We do 
not often meet with a novel in which power of description and 
fertility of incident are so happily united. Mr. Fenn has a 


career before him, and we are convinced that one of these | 
days, if not very soon, he will take a most honourable position | 


in the ranks of our successful novelists. We expect him to do 
better things even than he has done yet, and look forward to a 
fresh work from his pen with curiosity and pleasant antici- 
pation. 


Half-a-Dozen Daughters. 
Fatal Error,” &c. 2 vols. 
1871. 

Without being exactly a work of genius, this is a very pleasant, 
wholesome novel, well written, showing considerable descriptive 
power, and introducing us to some very agreeable and amiable 
characters. The author writes in a fresh, lively style, and his 
dialogue is singularly crisp and natural. He has a keen sense 
of humour, and at times is unaffectedly pathetic. The: plot is 
simple, but sufficient for the purpose. The leading incidents, 
however, lack novelty; and the circumstance of the hidden 
will is stale, and not very satisfactorily managed. 

As the story, however, is one of character, and depends for 
but little of its effect upon dramatic action, these blemishes are 
of no great consequence. The author introduces us, in his 
opening chapter, to Mr. and Mrs. Francis Shrugg, who, we are 
told, are in no need of pity, “the father feeling not one atom 
of regret that none but females cal! him parent,” and the 
mother being without a particle of shame for “ having added 
six more to the already teeming female population.” 

“Time after time, when the doctor’s soft and commiserating 
announcement had been made to the expectant father, ‘ Another 
daughter, my dear sir ; Mr. Shrugg had for the moment caught 
the commiseration in the doctor’s tone, and shaken his head 
sadly, as if it was really disappointing; and once when the 
announcement had been slightly varied with, ‘ Zzein daughters, 
my dear sir,’ he had even spoken testily. 


By J. MasTerman, Author of “A 
London: H. S. King and Co. 





“After that there were two more announcements in due time 
always the same. ‘Another daughter, my dear sir!’ py 
there was no long€r the shadow of a sting for him in the ney; 
‘Only one !’ he would say. And he was really thankful ; fg 


hear of being in a position even to receive the Queen’s bounty, 


Mr. and Mrs. Shrugg “ were not rich as the world stang 
now-a-days ;” they had married for love, and were destined ty 
undergo a series of monetary misfortunes, terminating happily, 
however, towards the close of the second volume, and in the 
second chapter taking the not uncommon form of a minoy 
loss entailed by means of a joint-stock company, which paid 
“twenty per cent. once,” and nothing but promises afterwards 
Mr. Shrugg determines to set up as a chemist at a town name/ 
“ Clack,” where he owns a house left him by an offended 
grandfather, who, in his will, ironically states a conviction 
that the young man’s mind “is above worldly riches,” as 
proved by his improvident marriage. Instead, therefore, of a 
round sum in hard cash, poor Francis receives only “the 
small tenement in Clack High Street, formerly the dower. 
house to Shrugg Hall,” and afterwards in the possession of 
Jeremiah Clacker, chemist. 

Before the family leaves London, a Mr. Polkely Seton 
appears on the scene. He is a man of wealth—and year, 
and his palatial residence, or, to be more correct, the hand. 
some street in which it stood, is thus described :— 

“Every one knows Hyde Park Gardens—how bright the 
one side, how gloomy the other; surely no dun would ever 
summon up resolution to pull the bell under those huge closed 
porticos, nor speak insolently on those majestic thresholds ; but 
then, of course, people who can afford to live in such fine 
houses-never require dunning, the very supposition is insulting 
If Mr. Shrugg could have approached Mr. Seton’s house from 
the other side, through the gardens which bloomed up to the 
very windows, and at that hour and season were sweet and fair, 
with evening fragrance and summer luxuriance, he would have 
gone in with recovered spirits ; but as he was obliged to follow 
the pavement, and No. ror was nearly at the end of the sombre 
row, the matter on which he went grew quite serious before li 
arrived there. No other person was in sight ; cats sat here and 
there, solemnly sleeping within the gigantic area railings, but 
there was no other living thing ; the very kitchens, down in 
the profound depths, seemed untenanted ; and his footsteps 
reverberated with hollow precision ; the light was as that 4 
dim great wood. The moment's waiting at the huge black 
door, the entry into the dark, carpeted hall, the mystenous 


| whisper of the gentlemanly black-coated butler who preceded 


“ «Twins ! what two more?’ he had cried, starting up from | 
the chemical studies on which he spent the greater part of his | 


days. ‘God bless me; what are we to do with them all ?’ 


But when he went upstairs and saw the comical distress of his 
wife’s pretty face, as the two little pink babies were brought for 
her inspection ; and as he heard the nurse’s laments and plans | 
as to how two were to be dressed in one set of clothes, his | 


him into the vast dining-room, still further depressed him ; and 
at the first glance he had of the tall, thin, elderly man whores 
from his chair at the further end of a long table spread with 
dessert to greet him, he felt more than ever convinced he had 
come on a fool’s errand.” 

Mr. Shrugg, we must add, scarcely believes that the ststt 
Mr. Seton can have seriously asked in marriage the hand o! 4 
very charming daughter who is only just out of pinafores 
However, the elderly suitor is a most ardent lover, and, in spit 
of all impediments, prospers in his wooing. The following 
scene is a favourable specimen of Mr. Masterman’s litett) 
style :— 

“ Punctual to the moment, Mr. Seton rang at the door ; and 35 
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he followed the servant up stairs, arranging his hair and flow 
as he stiffly ascended, he little thought there were six inquisitive 
eyes prying over the banisters upon his shining crown. ‘ 

“To Margaret, Norah, and Susy, who were holding their 
preath above him lest he should become aware of their vicinity, 
he had come upon a fool’s errand. Let us see how he fared. 

«Linda sat close to her mother, furtively holding the skirt 
of her gown, her colour coming and going, and her voice almost 
inarticulate with fear. Mr. Seton assumed a lively air, and 
ressed her hand, as he bowed over it, and thanked her for 
receiving him ; he evidently expected a favourable issue to his 
sit. 
me First he inquired after Mr. Shrugg; and as he had ex- 
pressed his esteem for the latter’s independent course of action 
the previous night, so he now again declared his admiration for 
it. Linda was pleased at that, and took courage to lift her eyes 
gratefully to his, which emboldened her by no means bashful 
swain at once to go to the point. 

“<T hope you will give me the right to feel a more than 
friendly interest in him,’ he added, looking admiringly on her 
changing face. 

“She turned to her mother to answer for her, and Mrs. 
Shrugg took compassion, and spoke. 

“*Linda—indeed, we all,’ she said, ‘are very conscious of 
the compliment you pay us, but—’ 

“«Excuse me,’ Mr. Seton interrupted ; ‘ but Mr. Shrugg pro- 
mised me to let her speak for herself.’ 

“He addressed Linda more than her mother; and though 
his tone was perfectly polite, it was also sufficiently determined 
to make Mrs. Shrugg say— 

“Ves, that is true; but she is so accustomed to refer to me 
in everything, that I hardly yet can remember that she is no 
longer a child. Linda, dear, you will tell Mr. Seton what you 
think.’ 

“*T think,’ Linda exclaimed, with downcast eyes, and fingers 
tightening over her mother’s gown ; ‘I would rather not marry 
any one; thank you.’ 

“This artless speech perfectly delighted him, and was by no 
means discouraging. He smiled, and nodded his head ap- 
provingly, and moved his chair a little nearer, as he said— 

“*T have always been told a lady’s No means Yes. May 
I so consider it now ?’ 

“Linda had believed her answer would have had the effect 


| shown them to be no reasons. 





ie & 
_ “* Because—because,’ and afraid to be rude, she added 
simply, ‘I don’t know.’” 

Poor Linda is no match for the astute millionaire. 

“She had urged all her reasons for refusing him, and he had 
What more could she say? 


This refusing a man to his face was a much more difficult 
matter than she had imagined. He was very kind too; and it 


| was rather pleasant to imagine herself able to keep her family. 


All the girls had a natural shrinking from their future home 


| over a shop, though they were not sufficiently experienced to 


| a grand home of her own shared by Mr. Seton. 


see all its disadvantages ; still, Linda preferred that idea to having 
Sut if it was 


| her duty, and if it was certain she would be of use,—‘ He who 


hesitates is lost,’ says the proverb, and her hesitation was fatal 


| now. Mr. Seton went on ably arguing his case, not as if bribing 


| her already. 


| 
| 





of making him instantly depart ; and, totally unprepared for | 


this rendering of it, she exclaimed in quick alarm,— 

“*No! I meant No; indeed I did, thank you; didn’t I 
mamma ?’ 

“Again she took the wrong course to convince him. He 
believed she was coerced for some extraordinary reason by her 
parents, and he determined to have her unbiassed opinion. 

“*My dear madam,’ he said to Mrs. Shrugg, ‘1 must beg 
the favour of a /éte-d-téte with Miss Linda. I fancy we could 
both be more eloquent if there were no third person present.” 


The elderly lover and the bashful maiden being left alone, 
Mr. Seton again gallantly advances to the attack. 

““My dear young lady,’ he said, extending his hand as a 
doctor extends his hand to coax an alarmed patient, ‘permit 
rs to hope you will change your dislike to matrimony in my 

vour,’ 

“Linda’s main idea was that he must be conciliated, or he 
would never go ; so she timidly placed her hand in his while 
she repeated,—‘ No, thank you; indeed I don’t mean to 
marry.’ 

A ¢ kept tight hold of the hand. 
‘*Why not?’ he said. 





her acquiescence, for he sincerely believed she would be very 
happy as his wife ; in fact, he believed the idea was grateful to 
How could he suppose any girl could resist him, 
his position, and his riches ? 

“ Twenty minutes afterwards, the drawing-room bell rang, 
and Mr. Polkely Seton walked down stairs to be let out. 

“<«This evening at seven,’ he was heard by the overlookers 
on the upper landing to say ; and no sooner had the front door 
closed upon him, than down they flew to Linda, intensely 
curious to know why he had stayed so long, and what he was 
going to do at seven o'clock. 

“ Linda had two bright spots on her cheeks, and looked much 
more excited than sorry, as she said— 

“* He’s coming to see papa; and I’ve promised to marry 
him.’ ” 

We cannot follow the story step by step, but subjoin a 
description of the arrival of the ruined family at Clack, which 
js 2 model of genial writing and quiet humour :— 


“With the utmost eagerness all looked out at this, their 
future home. The shop was shut, and the side door that 
opened immediately on their arrival, let out a broad stream of 
welcome light across the pavement. Another door opened a 
few yards off, and out of it sprang a little, thin gentleman. 

“* Ah, Mr. Francis!’ he cried, seizing Mr. Shrugg as he got 
out of the omnibus, ‘so glad to see you, sir—and your good 
lady, I presume ?’ as Mrs. Shrugg followed. ‘ And the young 
ladies, no doubt? Bless me, sir, you'll be quite a godsend to 
old Clack. Permit me—permit me,’ and acting as rapidly as 
he spoke, he took a parcel from one and a box from another, 
till he was loaded like a London railway porter. 

““* Mr. Theodore, my dear,’ Mr. Shrugg said, introducing 
him. ‘ Now come in, come in; it feels cold standing here.’ 

“We're only next door,’ Mr. Theodore exclaimed, bursting 
in before them, and marshalling them up a wide, handsome 
staircase. ‘When Mr. Clacker died, and we turned out of this, 
we didn’t like to go far away. We have got tea and supper all 
in one for you. Now isn’t this comfortable ?’ 

“Tt was unspeakably comfortable to these cold and tired 
travellers to find themselves in a large, warm room, bright 
with a blazing fire, and a white-clothed table well spread with 
substantial dainties. It was unspeakable comfort, too, to be 
welcomed—though to their own—in this kindly manner. Mr. 
Theodore wheeled chairs up to the hearth, saw every one 
seated, and then shook hands all round in a suddenly quiet 
and formal manner. 

‘Your servant didn’t mention what refreshment you would 
prefer, ma’am,” he said to Mrs. Shrugg, “so we took the liberty 
of providing a few little simplicities for yourself and your 
young ladies ;"—here he smiled round on them—“ and some- 
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thing more substantial for Mr. Francis. Miss Clacker will 
have the pleasure of waiting upon you whenever you are ready 
for the repast. Mrs. Clacker’s age, I regret to state, incapaci- 
tates her from coming to the front; but she bade me say, she 
trusts you will some day honour her and her humble dwelling 
by looking in upon her.’ ; 

“ Having made this speech, which he had composed and 
learnt by heart beforehand, he went off and saw all the luggage 
properly disposed of; and finally paid the omnibus driver 
three shillings less than was demanded, assuring Mr. Shrugg 
that Nunbriar people were cheats and rascals. 

“In half an hour’s time, when they were ready to sit down to 
table, he re-appeared, carrying a large covered dish, and fol- 
lowed by a lady and a servant carrying others. The lady was 
of a very remarkable appearance, very tall and angular, with a 
broad, sandy face, turn-up nose, small, blue, deep-set eyes, and 
her red hair arranged in the back and front fashion of forty 
years ago. She might have been any age between thirty-five 
and fifty. She wore a black satin spencer, round the waist of 
which was arranged her gold watch-chain; a crimson satin 
skirt, two large miniature brooches fastened her collar and 
belt ; black lace mittens adorned her hands, and a beaded bag 
hung from her arm. She said nothing, and looked neither to 
the right nor left till she had put down her dish and arranged 
the table to her satisfaction ; then she gave Mr. Theodore her 
hand, and he, leading her up to Mrs. Shrugg, as if they were 
dancing one of the figures in the Lancers, introduced her 
thus :— 

“Allow me the pleasure of introducing Miss Crocodilla 
Clacker, an old and valued friend. Mrs. Francis Shrugg, Miss 
Crocodilla Clacker.’ 

“Miss Clacker hereupon released her hand from his, and 
taking hold of her gown on each side, she made a swimming 
curtsey, such as used to be considered the perfection of good 
deportment by our grandmother's dancing-masters. Mrs. 
Shrugg, however, shook hands cordially, and expressed her 
sense of her kindness, &c. But Miss Clacker was too well 
versed in genteel etiquette, as it was understood in Clack, to 
take any credit to herself. 

“What they had done was nothing, she declared. Mr. 
Francis used to like their Yorkshire tea-cakes, so she had made 
a few to remind him of old times. Mrs. Clacker had had 
the roasted leg of mutton kept hot, in case he shouldn’t like 
the goose, as she didn’t remember whether goose agreed with 
him or not. The rashers of hot ham and eggs, and the fried 
sausages, were little relishes for the young ladies, if they should 
consider the goose and mutton too gross for genteel appetites ; 
and she hoped the jam turncvers and curd cheese-cakes would 
taste nice with a sup of home-made raspberry brandy, before 
they went to bed. Their condescension in accepting these 
little things would be greatly appreciated. 

“As she mentioned each of these good things, Mr. Theo- 
dore waved his hand towards the table, as if introducing them 
also; and when she had finished, he again led her, Lancer 
fashion, first to Mr. Shrugg, and then to each of the young 
ladies ; going through the same form of introduction with each, 
as if no one else could hear.” 


It was determined that the newly-arrived family should not 
starve. 

“A relay of hot cakes was sent in before the meal was half 
over, and an inquiry whether a beef-steak might follow; so 
fearful were their hospitable purveyors lest the mutton and the 
goose, the ham and the sausages, were insufficient. 

“Tt doesn’t strike me as odd,” Mr. Shrugg said ; ‘for I once 
went to supper with one of my grandfather's tenants—only 





three of us sat down; and when he pressed me to a thin 
helping of leg of mutton, he enforced it by assuring me there 
was another leg coming; and it came, too. An O1d-fashiong 
Yorkshireman will forgive anything sooner than a lac g 
appetite at his table.’” 


‘ : ee 
The girls determine to try their hands at domestic service 


“* Of course we must help all we can,’ Norah said, whe 
she and Bell unpacked in their own room; and presently she 
brought out a little book which she showed with much impor 
tance; it was a copy of ‘The Complete Housemaid,’ aj 
Bell agreed with her that it would be great fun making the 
own beds, and forthwith read some advice on the Subject of 
bed-making, with infinite relish. 

“Susy, who slept in the room underneath, came up to they 
in the morning, wrathful at being disturbed so early, askin 
what all the bumping was about; and found the two com. 
plete housemaids sitting on the floor with a mattress betwee 
them, exhausted with laughing at their vain attempts to put the 
heavy bedding back again. 

“Later, when Mr. Shrugg came down he was surprised to 
hear both Susy’s and Margaret’s voices raised in decided anger; 
and entering the sitting-room, he found these young ladig 
administering no gentle scolding to their three younger sister, 
who, having retreated to the further side of the room, wer 
vainly trying to excuse themselves. After one glance, Mr. 
Shrugg, comprehending what it meant, sat down and laughed 
till the tears rolled down his face. 

“There stood Norah, the ringleader, of course, with a bottle 
in one hand and a black-leading brush in the other, as if she 
had been cleaning a grate ; and on her cheek, and the lage 
coarse apron which was part of her equipment as housemaid, 
were long streaks of black. Bell, in a pretty, clean cotton 
gown, had just put down a scuttle full of coals ; and poorlittle 
Nelly held a large dirty duster, and looked as if her shareof 


| the work had been very heavy. 





“* Look at these three, papa,’ cried Margaret, majestically 
severe ; ‘of course they must disgrace us all by their ndiculow 
conduct. Fancy Miss Norah taking upon herself to order the 
new servant to leave this room for them to clean. Theres 
Nelly, nearly in a fever with rubbing furniture ; and I hop 
Bell’s arm will ache all day. As for Norah—” 

“* And they nearly came through my ceiling before it was 
light,’ Susy interposed ; but her father’s mirth was redoubled 
on hearing this, and Susy was obliged to end in laughing with 
him. 

“ But after that morning, the three would-be complete house 
maids never attempted any but the highest order of hous 
work, such as dusting and mending; for their mother took 
Margaret’s view of their conduct, and lectured them well m 
the subject of misdirected energy.” 


Of course the Clackites agitate very eagerly the question of 
what the social position of the unfortunate Shruggs will be. 


Altogether, “Half-a-Dozen Daughters” is a very charming 
novel. The characters have life and individuality ; the int 
dents are probable; and the whole work is satisfactorily fe 
from morbid sentimentalism. It is just the book fora quit 
family, and is certain to be welcomed by all who care for# 
simple, healthy story well told. Here and there we find a tinge 
of caricature and exaggeration, but ctherwise it would not b: 
easy, and it would certainly be ungrateful, to pick out faults 
such a pleasant work. We commend it to the attention of 0 
readers, and can assure them that when they come to know 
Miss Margaret, Norah the outspoken, the patient and afflicte 
Susy, the charming “twins,” kindly and generous Mr. Muttit 
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eas ; ee ee : . _ > prrigy 
royd, quaint and poetical Mr. Theodore, and Captain Robin, 
they will have added most agreeably to their stock of imaginary 
acquaintances. 


LL. 
- 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Cassell’s Magazine contains twelve chapters of Wilkie Collins’ 
«Poor Miss Finch,” as its pice de résistance. Miss Edwards 
tells a pretty, simple story, called “ My Last Mistress.” The 
Rev. M. G. Watkins has some pleasant gossip on “Late 
Garden Fruits.” Walter Thornbury takes us back to the time 
of John Wilkes in “ Days of a Demagogue.” A deal of pleasant 
variety will be found in the other contributions. 


Little Folks will probably be doubly acceptableto that numerous | 


dass of the community for which it is intended, now that the 
fogs do not allow as much out-door exercise as they have been 
enjoying. Its stories and other papers are short and simples 
and its admirable pictures are very numerous. 

The Lamp, or Lilustrated Catholic Magazine, corducted by 
Father Lockhart, will doubtless prove a boon to those Roman 
Catholics who wish to supply their families with an entertaining 
miscellany, supporting their own religious opinions. The pre- 
sent number has some vigorous, but not polished verses, called 
“Christ and His Vicar,” a war-cry to young Reman Catholics. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Histery of the War between France and 
Germany.— Already we are brought by this tenth monthly 
instalment to the five hundredth page of the Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin’s splendidly “Illustrated History of the 
Franco-German War.” When completed the work will be 
something more even than a magnificent memorial of the most 
astoundingly rapid and overwhelming campaign of modern 
times. It will be a new and remarkable il‘ustration of that 
extraordinary change which has taken place during the last 
few years in the publishing world, by means of which what 
would formerly have been regarded as the costliest combination 
of wood-engraving and typography, may be brought by skilled 
enterprise within reach of persons of limited income. For 


the result thus arrived at we are indebted, not only to the | 


daring adventures entered upon from time to time by firms 
like those of Charles Knight, of William and Robert Chambers, 
orof the publishers we have just now mentioned, and to whom 
we are indebted for these pictorial annals of the “‘ War of 1870,” 
but ina very especial way also to the happy notion of peri- 
odical issue originally hit upon something like three generations 
4g0, when the vendors or distributors of the weekly or monthly 
of quarterly parts were packmen, or, as they are called in 
France, colporteurs. From very modest beginnings those 
aarlier rough and ready periodical publications have developed 
into an illustrated serial as remarkable as the one now accumu- 
ting in the hands of the Messrs. Cassell’s subscribers. The 
embellishments are many of them really admirable. Several 
aw surprisingly bold both in conception and in execution. 
ty realize the scenes described with startling vividness. 
instance this in the meeting of the peace negotiators on either 
Ade of the broken Bridge of Sévres, each attended by a trum- 
peter bearing a white flag of truce ata lance-head. Another, 
‘en more vividly realistic in its way, is the one showing the 
tader at a glance how the Prussian ambulance corps was trans- 
ported from place to place on the roofs of the railway carriages. 
Opposite this, again, is a very striking picture of M. Gambetta 
Sarting for Tours, namely, just before his stepping into the car 
the balloon. Several of the portraits, too, are especially 
On p. 493, for example, there is a very fine one indeed 
General Chanzy,—a likeness that could not have been 





| tinued ; 
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| and with other more elaborate illustrations. 


| Agricultural Chemistry and Sanitary Engineering. 


bettered if it had been produced by the art of line-engraving. 
The descriptive letterpress appears to us to be very carefully 
done. It is cleverly written, and the facts are grouped 
together with admirable perspicuity. It is reputed to be from 
the pen of Mr. Edmund Ollier. Whoever may be the annalist, 
he is recounting the events, not only very lucidly, but, besides 
that, most conscientiously. Penned as the work is so soon 
after the close of the great conflict, it stands to reason that 
occasional errors may—rather ought we to say must by neces- 


| sity—be stumbled upon inadvertently in spite of all the care 
| and caution in the world. 


These, however, can afterwards be 


very easily rectified. Ass it is, the work, when finished, will be 


| well worthy of being bound together substantially, and placed 


on the historical bookshelves for after reference. 

Cassel's Technical Educator —The twelfth instalment of this 
comprehensive and all-embracing serial ishere before us,amonthly 
part, containing within it an extra weekly number, and there- 
fore being marked price 8}d. It is in its way a sort of educational 


| omnium gatherum ; and is certainly a surprising combination of 
| information upon the most diversified subjects. 


Technical 
Drawing and Applied Mechanics are among these, as also are 
An account 
is, one while, given of weapons of war, and another while of 
optical instruments. Here is a treatise on ship-building, and 
here another on civil engineering. Now we have a paper on 
the lathe, and now one on fish culture. Wherever the pen 
fails by necessity to describe with sufficient distinctness, the 
pencil of the artist comes in aid of the nib of the compiler. 
The letter-press is consequently sown with woodcut diagrams 
What we especially 
notice in this encyclopedic publication, and what we cannot 


| therefore but especially commend, is this—that in spite of the 


diversity of the themes here treated upon, they are none of 
them handled carelessly or superficially. Skilled writers are 
evidently employed to touch upon themes with which they 
themselves are really long familiarized. Supplemented to the 
present instalment are the title and index of the second volume 
of the work—one that is certainly in itself a most valuable 
repertory of technical knowledge. 

The Gentleman's Magazine fully maintains its character for 
renewed vitality, and for giving amusing as well as interesting 
matter. If the Drama is ever to be restored to its proper 
position from the depths to which it has sunk, one of the first 
necessities must be thoroughly fearless and impartial criticism. 
We are, therefore, very glad to see “‘ Players of our Day” con- 
for though the writer may be somewhat too severe, 
there can be no doubt as to his ability, or as to his thorough 


| independence of the opinion of most newspaper “ critics,” with 


whom an actor, if he be a public favourite, can do nothing 
wrong ; and, if he be not a favourite, can have no merit what- 
ever. Mr. Edward Wilberforce has some very fair “ Proposals 
for a Life of Macaulay,” showing clearly that the writer is not 
amongst those whom the charm of Macaulay’s style has blinded 
as to the violence of his prejudices. The “ New Zealander’s 
Opinions on Disraeli, Darwin, and Birmingham,” are very 
amusing. Cowden Clarke continues his papers on “ English 
Comic Writers;” and “A Ride to the Balboa Seas” by Joaquin 
Miller is not merely rhyme, but spirited poetry. a 
Temple Bar, as usual, has for its chief attraction its two 
serial novels, “Good Bye, Sweetheart!” and “Ought We to 
Visit Her?” Here, again, we are glad to find another paper 
on the Stage, the wnter of which would not be found, we 
imagine, to differ very widely in opinion on much of their 
common subject-matter from the writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Most of our readers will be ready to endorse the 
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last words of the. paper :—“ The stage is a grand pulpit ; for | 


its sermons have the privilege of never being obliged even to 
pretend to be dull. There is, however, something worse than 
dulness, and that is spectacular inanity, tempered by vulgarity 
and indecorum.” Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell sends three 
graceful stanzas. In “A Chapter on Curates” the writer 


scolds Mr. Anthony Trollope for bemoaning the fact that a | 


great number of the clergy are now no longer gentlemen in the 
social sense. We must confess to entire agreement with Mr. 
Trollope’s regret. 

Chambers’ Magazine has its accustomed variety of short and 
readable papers, together with a story in fourteen chapters, 
called “‘ Miss Brown,” which is begun and ended in this part. 
In an interesting contribution called “A Glimpse of the Yemen 
Insurrection,” the writer makes an amusing slip of the pen in 
these words: “undiscovered Matterhorns, on which no Alpine 
Club has ever set foot.” Weare sure that he does not mean 


to imply that club-feet are especially adapted for mountaineer- | 


ing 


“ Autumn Manceuvring.” In “Two Plunges for a Pearl,” the 
second plunge is arrived at. James Greenwood gives his 
thoughts on “Omnibus Reform,” but suddenly refrains from 
giving further reasons for the reform he advocates, being struck 
with the awful reflection that if he just now were to make his 
case too strong, perhaps Mr. Bruce would attempt the reform. 
A series of papers on French novelists commences with 
“Alexandre Dumas,” and Mr. Mortimer Collins discourses on 
“The Art and Accomplishment of Verse.” Two engravings 
by F. Barnard, called “ Matchmakers”—I. East End; II. 
West End—are excellent, as are several of the smaller illustra- 
tions. In the other larger ones this month the artists are not so 
happy as they generally are in London Society. 


— 4 
> 


TABLE TALK. 


The “ Australian Almanack and Year-book for 1872” will be 
published in December. 

The venerable author and publisher, Mr. Charles Knight, is 
residing at Weybridge, Surrey. 

M. Jules Simon has promised to restore to the Conservatoire 





London Society, like two of the theatres, has a piece called | 


the harpsichord of Marie Antoinette which the Empress Eugtnie | 


sent to the Trianon. 


Mr. Planché has brought to an end his “Recollections,” | 


which have lately been appearing in London Society. Mr. 
Planché’s portrait will appear in an early number of the 
Illustrated Review. 

We understand that the St. James’ Magazine will henceforth 
employ the Heliotype process for the purposes of illustration. 


The November number contains a fine drawing of St. Mary’s | 
Church, Dover, reproduced by this process from an unpublished | 


early water-colour drawing by Mr. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

The Secretary for War has consented to hand over to the 
Mayor of Portsmouth thirteen acres of land, forming part of 
the glacis, opposite the railway station, and in the centre of the 


A “Free Church of England,” independent, that is, 
Epi 1 control, has been established at Wolv : 

piscopal control, fe) verhampton ani 
the incumbency has been conferred upon the Rey, Gordon | 
H. Llewellyn. 

The London Stereoscopic Company, of 54, Cheapside, hyp 
devoted the proceeds of three days’ sale of photographs of ti 
International Exhibition for the purchase of 100 blankets fj 
the Chicago sufferers. 

Miss Rye has sailed from Liverpool for Canada, taking wig 
her 130 little gir? for whom she provides homes in Cand 
She also took out a number of women under similar og. 
ditions. 

Among the forty-four gentleman cadets who passed fy 
admission to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, is; 
Queen’s cadet, who is allowed to enter without payment of ty 
usual fees. This is the first time that the royal prerogative g 
free admission has been exercised for some years past. 

Miss Becker has obtained a triumph at the Manchese 
School Board. A resolution adopted some time ago by th 
Office Committee, and confirmed by the Board, prohibiting the 
employment of women as visitors, has been unanimously 
scinded, and the Committee authorized “to employ the ms 
eligible persons as visitors, without distinction of sex.” 

A serious accident has occurred on the plateau of Champign, 
where the combats of the 1st and 2nd December, (870, wer 
fought. The share of a plough came in contact with a bomb 
shell, which had sunk into the earth, and caused an explosion 
The body of the man driving was scattered about the field in 
morsels ; the horses were killed, and the plough blown 
pieces. 

It seems that, in spite of the vile Communists, “reli 
worship ” is not extinct in Paris. At all events, among th 
lots recently set up at the Hdétel Drouot was a set of oyster 
shells, being those of the only dozen of oysters that entered 
Paris during the siege. They were sold for r2fr. by the Pns 
sians to a marauder, who sold them to one of the princpi 
restaurateurs of the Boulevard de Montmatre for 1ooft., and 
the latter disposed of them at 2ofr. each. He obtained for 
the shells at the sale 32fr.—it is said from an American pr 
haser. 

The following epigram upon a fashionable ritualistic cong 
gation we take from the columns of a contemporary :— 

“In a church that is garnished with mullion and gable 

With reredos and oriel, gurgoyle and groin, 

The penitent’s dresses are sealskin and sable, 
The odour of sanctity’s eau de Cologne. 

But only if Lucifer, flying from Hades, 
Could gaze on this crowd with their perfumes and paints, 

He would say, looking down on the lords and the ladies, 
‘Oh, where is All Sinner’s if this is All Saints’?” 

The French papers give a most deplorable account oi t 
present condition of the once beautiful gardens of the Tuilents 
with their well-kept paths and gay parterres. The Fram 


- ; i 
says :—*“ The late rains have so thoroughly soaked the grou 


| which had already been cut up and filled with ruts by % 


town, for the purpose of a “ People’s Park,” the terms to be | 


hereafter determined. 

Letters from Paris say that M. Thiers gives dinners every 
day, and that great liberty of speech is allowed at his table. 
The President, who is a good whist player, asks men of all 
shades of parties to play with him, without fearing that they 
will devour one another. General Douai, M. Jules Simon, M. 
de Lancy, Republicans, Bonapartists, and Legitimists, are to be 
seen. Orleanists swarm at the Presidency. M. Thiers smiles 
upon all ; nothing can disconcert him. 


cannon placed there during the time of the Commune, that 
main walk and that around the basin are simply impass® 


The whole place is littered with fragments of broken tables, | 


chairs, and furniture. The trees which, during the last reg 
had been too hastily replanted when the paths were raised, af¢ 
dying one after another, and are not being replaced. 
soon there will remain but the recollection of those masss® 
foliage which gave such a charm to the garden, The ste 
remain in their mutilated condition, and everything weals 
appearance of desolation and intentional abandonment. 
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M. Thiers has decided upon a digest of the Code Napoleon 
being placed in the hands of pupils over fourteen in the 
Communal schools, and over sixteen in the Lyceums. 

A decision has been given in the Abingdon Revision Court, 
according to which a married woman living apart from her 
husband is entitled to vote at municipal elections. 

The Shah of Persia has asked for the services of Indian 
officers to drill his troops. But his Majesty refuses to pay 
those officers, so the Government of India declines the 


bargain. 
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south end of 
These changes will affect the well-known site 
of the Friends’ Meeting-house, where stood one of the earliest 


| academies of art in London, that of St. Peter’s Court, where 


We have received a great number of letters complaining of 


delays, sometimes of an entire day, sometimes of several hours, 
in the delivery of newspapers and other communications duly 
posted. The evil has reached such an extent as to amount to 
a serious inconvenience, and to justify our calling the attention 
of the Post-office authorities to it. If the increase of business 
isin excess of the powers of the existing staff, real economy 
demands that there shall be prompt and efficient service, even 
at some augmentation of cost. 


A valuable collection of books has been received from the | 


trustees of the British Museum as a present to the Birmingham 
Reference Library. The books chiefly relate to antiquities and 
art, and to natural history ; 26 volumes fall under the former, 
and 125 under the latter category. Two other books relate-to 
minerals. The books on natural history include many valuable 
catalogues and lists bnrynname niyet sts. ali 


The reported union of the two Fenian organisations in the | 


United States is vouched for by the /rishman, which says it 
has just received a letter “‘ from its esteemed friend O’Donovan 
Rossa,” in which he says : “ We (Irish Confederation) have at 
length concluded an alliance with the Fenian Brotherhood. 
They choose Halpin and Cahill, two unexceptional men, to 
form an allied council with two of our men, and we go in 


Roubilliac began to work, and many famous painters studied. 





» 
- 


REVIEWERS AND THEIR ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Illustrated Review. 

S1R,—* In respect of” is not in accordance with correct English 
usage. “ With respect to” is the idiomatic phrase, if I am to 
believe Professor Bain, who, in his English Grammar (see Pre- 
positions), says, “ with” is the correct preposition before regard or 
respect, and “to” after it. See, also, Marsh’s “ Handbook of the 
English Language,” edited by Dr. Smith, and published by Mr. 
John Murray. 

Independently of those grammarians (not to mention Lindley 
Murray and Cobbett) “with respect to” is the idiomatic phrase 
used by all our dest authors. 

I am surprised to see the reviewer of English Lessons for English 
People use the expression “in respect of” in his notice of that work. 
Let him leave the phrase to lawyers. 

Wishing success to your Review, 
I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
THOS. GOODWIN. 

Glasgow, Oct. 11, 1871. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor respectfully requests that books for review, letters, and 


| all other communications may be addressed to him at Messrs. 


heartily with them for doing the best we can for Ireland.” The | 
Irishman adds “That the union will be permanent, and lead | 


to happy results for Ireland, must be the aspiration of every 
good Inshman.” 

At a meeting of the Preston Town Council it has been 
decided that the statue to the late Earl of Derby should not 
have a canopy ; and that the best available site was in front of 
the Belvedere, in the Middle Park. Mr. Noble, the sculptor, 
has fallen in with the views of the Committee, that the statuf 
shall be of bronze rather than of marble, the fine surface o 
which, being exposed to such an atmosphere, would be liable 
to injury by the smoke from the two contiguous railways. ‘The 
statue will therefore be of bronze, and 10 feet high at least, 
stead of 8 feet 6 inches, as originally agreed upon, which 
would involve an additional expense of about 150/. ; but of that 
sum 50/. has already been raised. 


HOULSTON and Sons, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The next portrait and biography in the //ustrated Review 
will be that of Mr. Charles Darwin, F.R.S., to be followed by 
Professor Owen, Mr. Wm. Harrison Ainsworth, Mr. J. R 
Planché, and Mr. George B. Airy, Astronomer Royal. 





TO OUR READERS. 

Covers for binding Volume I. of the ILLustraTep REVIEW 
may be procured through any booksellerjor newsagent, price 
1s. 6d. . 

Volumes may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 


and top, price 7s. 
The Index and Title-page to Vol. I. may be purchased 


separately for One Penny. 


Tooting common has been bought for 10,200/,, and is to be | 


devoted to public recreation. Epping Forest is being looked 
after by the City Corporation ; but the Metropolitan Board 
have secured Blackheath, have got a scheme for the preservation 
of Shepherd’s Bush through Parliament, and are proceeding with 
the schemes for London-fields and Hackney-downs. Plumstead- 
common is still in dispute ; but the Board hope to save it for 
the public ; and a scheme for saving Bostal-common is before 
the Inclosure Commissioners. Wimbledon, Putney, and Wands- 
worth Commons are being looked after by local associations ; 
while the Board have a watchful eye on Wormwood Scrubbs, 
though “ the difficulties which have been met with in obtaining 
the requisite information have prevented the Board from taking 
any direct measures for the preservation of this open space.” 

the whole, Londoners havé much reason to be thankful 
that they are not left entirély to the care of their vestries, or 
the guardianship of a Government Department. 
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